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Mr. Car Owner! 





You BE THE JUDGE 


Reap the comparison of construction and prices outlined 


below and judge for yourself. Why should anyone take chances with 


special brand tires of unknown manufacture when you can buy Firestone 


quality tires at no extra cost? 


Firestone Service Dealers save you money and serve you better be- 


cause of Firestone’s direct buying of rubber and cotton—undivided in- 


terest in building tires—owning our own tire factories, the most efficient 


in the world—and the establishing of a great economical distributing and 


standardized service system. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer, or Service Store today—you 


will get more value for your dollar! 


PLIES). 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 











| 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 
4.50-21 Tire 00-19 H.D.Tire 
7 ay 
Our Tire! Mail Our Tire Mail 
Order Order 
Tire Tire 
Mere Rubber Vol. cu.in.| 172 | 161 298 267 
‘More Weight, tbs. . * 16.99 15-73 28.35 26.80 
Mere Width, m .. | 4.795/|4.74 5-98 | 5-84 
|\Mere Thickness, m. .|.627)| -578 -840 | .821 
Mere Plics at Tread . .| 6 & | Ss 7 






































Now youcan buy % 


Firestone 
GUM-DIPPED 


TIRES for 






98 


and up 




















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store and see 
for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


BaF Compare Quality—Constraction—and Prices. 








Double Guarantee—Every tire 
manufactured by Firestone bears the 
name “FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- 
stone’s unlimited guarantee and that 
of our 25,000 Service Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stores. You are deubly protected. 











* A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer 
for distributors such as mail order houses, oil com- 
panies and others under a name that does not iden- 
tify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually be- 
cause he builds his “first line” tires under his own 
name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 











Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


brand tires. 


COMPARE 


THESE PRICES 
AvromosiLe Manufacturers 


do not take chances with special 
Why should you 
take the risk when you can save 
money by buying Firestone qual- 
ity Oldfield type from our dealers 
and in addition get their service. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes. 
















































































| Our , *Boeciot me 
MAKBOF CAR | TIRE [Cash | ail | rice 
ore Price, Order per. | 
Each Tire Pair 
Ford________- ee 
Chaeveutan J 4.40-21| $4.98 | $4.98 |S 9.60 
Chevrolet 4.50-20) §.60] 5.60 | 10.90 
Ford 4.50-21) §.69 5.69 | 11.10 
Ford 
Chevrelet }a.7s-19 6.65 6.65 | 12.90 
Whippet 
Erskine... 14.75-20] 6.75 | 6.75 | 13.10 
Plymouth J 
Chandler. 
DeSoto 
Dodge ee 
Durant... Us é 
Graham-Paige PORE CGB) 6.98 | 13.00 
Pontiac... 
Roosevelt___ 
Willys-Knight 
Essex .. |= oo. - 13.80 
a } 5.00-20] 7.20] 7.10 | 13 
Marquette... | 
Oldsmobile 5.25-18] 7.90 7.90 | 15.30 
i 5.25-21] 8.57] 3.57 | 16.70 
5-50-18] 8.75 | 8.75 | 17-00 
5.50-19] 8.90 8.90 | 27-30 
6.00-18] z2.20 | 11.20 | 21.70 
6.00-19) 11.40 | 11.40 | 22.10 
6.00-20| 11.50 | 11.50 | 22.30 
_46.00-21| 11.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 
6.50-20] £3.20 | 13.10 | 25-40 
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Urgent Farm Work for June 
The Alarm Clock Rings Out a Few Reminders 


(See Mr. Cobb’s special 
message on page 10.) 


ESTS 
that it does not pay 


to pull suckers from 
corn. Therefore where 
these develop we may 
let them alone. 

2. Those of us who 
haven't put in plenty of 
feed crops to insure a sup- 
ply should lose no time 
putting them in. It is get- 
ting close to the last call 
for them. 


3. Set some collard 
plants or sow the seed this 
month. <A big patch can 
be used to advantage, as 
chickens especially like 
them in the winter—and most home raised folks. 


have proved 


iT’S GOING 


4. If the cows do not keep the grass in the pasture 
eaten rather close, better mow it. This will hasten 
the growth of young and more tender and nutritious 
grass and will reduce the weed seed crop. 

5. Set sweet potatoes only 10 to 12 inches apart, as 
bigger yields of a better grade will be produced this 
way than when set 18 to 24*inches apart. 

6. Let’s top-dress pastures now with 100 to 150 
pounds of some carrier of nitrogen in a readily avail- 
able form. This will not only greatly increase the 
quantity of grazing, but will also result in the grass 
being more tender and appetizing. 

7. Pasture grass sowed last fall or this spring should 
not be grazed close before next spring. One full year’s 
time is needed for it to get a good start. 

8. To secure heavy egg production, culling should 
start soon and be repeated once a month through Sep- 
tember. Before starting, however, see that the hens are 
free of lice and mites, and are in a healthy, thrifty 
condition. 

9. An excellent fly poison may be made by mixing 
a half teacupful each of milk and water in a.saucer or 
soup plate and adding a teaspoonful of formaldehyde. 
Put it out of reach of children, cats, etc. 

10. As soon as the lambs are weaned or sold, the 
ewes should be drenched with bluestone and put on 
good pasture. This helps put them in proper shape for 
breeding next year’s crop of lambs. 

11. The 1931 Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is off the press, and contains 
a great deal of practical farm information. As long as 
the supply lasts, a copy of it may be had free of charge 
by writing one’s Senator or Congressman. 

12. Even though other work may be pushing, it is a 
mistake not to repair breaks in terraces immediately 
after they appear. A little neglect of this kind may 
mean a loss equal to a hundred times the cost of re- 
Pairing at the proper time. Until they are firmly es- 


tablished, terraces should be inspected after each hard 
rain. 


TO BE PRETTY HARD TO KEEP UP WHEN THE 








AND CULTIVATING FOUR OR FIVE ROWS AT A THROUGH. 


13. Two or three dollars worth of readily available 
nitrogen per acre applied now as a side-dressing to cot- 
ton will, in all likelihood, increase cash returns equal to 
two or three times as much. Especially is this true 
where the normal quantity of fertilizer was not applied 
before planting and the land is deficient in organic 
matter. 

14. Sudan grass or millet sowed now on well pre- 
pared and fertile soil will give good hay or grazing for 
late summer and early fall. Both stand drouth well. 

15. As soon as they are 10 to 15 inches high, soy- 
beans make excellent grazing for pigs; supplement 
with some corn and tankage or fish meal. 

16. Let’s give the food and feed crops an even break. 
When all crops are grassy, the common practice is to 
cultivate tobacco and cotton first, and then the food and 
feed crops—if any time is left. This custom should be 
reversed. 

17. If pasturage becomes short from drouth or 
other causes, supplement the cows’ rations with early 
green feed of cowpeas, soybeans, sorghum, corn, one of 
the several millets, Sudan grass, oats in the dough: stage, 
or such other feed as may be available. And let’s get 
ready for such shortages in late summer and early fall 
by making late sowings of some of these crops. 


18. Watch beans carefully for the bean beetle. 
When this pest first appears, dust thoroughly with a 
mixture of 7 parts powdered lime and one part 
calcium arsenate. Usually we need to dust once a week 
for three to five weeks. 

19. The ease with which they may be produced 
leaves no excuse for not having at least enough sweet 
potatoes for home needs. And any surplus may usu- 
ally be sold at a profitable price in late winter. Chick- 
ens, cows, and hogs like them, too. This month is a 
good time to set either the slips or vine cuttings. 


20. Now is the time to fight flies in earnest—for the 
sake of comfort and the sake of health. Willie Willis 
was right when he said the other day: “I know I had 
the third question right. It asked what two insects 
carry the most germs, an’ I said the he fly-and the she 





BOYS IN THE CORN BELT GET TO TAKING TEN-HORSE TEAMS 





fly.” Hauling out. stable 
manure once every week 
will remove most of the 
trouble from that source. 


21. Cotton rust is not 
a disease, but is due to a 
deficiency of potash in the 
soil. Rust may be. pre- 
vented or at least reduced 
to a minimum by applying 
75 pounds of. muriate of 
potash as a side application 
immediately after thinning. 


22. About 100 to 200 
pounds of any readily 
available nitrogen on corn 
not over knee-high will 
likeiy return $2 to $3 worth 
of corn for each $1 spent. 
Many apply the nitrogen 
too late. The right time is 
not later than when the corn is knee-high. 

23. Thick spacing of cotton wins again. Here are 
results from five-year tests in South Carolina: 6-inch 
spacing, 1,659 pounds per acre; 9-inch, 1,601 pounds; 
12-inch, 1,571 pounds; 24-inch, 1,398 pounds. 





—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


II. What to Sow First Half of June 
HEE are crops to sow the first half of June :— 
FIELD CROPS 


Barnyard millet Milo Rutabaga 
Beans Navy beans Rape 
Buckwheat Peanuts Soybeans 
Corn Popcorn Sudan grass 
Cowpeas Potatoes Sunflower 
Kafir corn Pearl millet Teosinte 
Mangels Pumpkin Velvet beans 
Millets Rice (upland) 


III. Don’t Let Tobacco Beds Loaf 
All Summer 


OBACCO beds are usually the most fertile land on 

the farm. Why let ‘this fertility go to make weeds 
while we go to “the store’ to buy a dozen things that 
the tobacco bed might be growing to perfection? Let’s 
clear the tobacco bed of all weeds and make it ready 
for sowing live-at-home crops such as :— 


Beans Collard Kale Radish 

Beets Celery Lettuce Tomato 
Cabbage Corn Mustard Turnip 

Carrot Cucumber Onion sets 


Cauliflower Irish potato Onion seeds 


Other uses to which tobacco beds may be put,sare 
growing green feed for poultry, sorghum for forage, or 
cowpeas, soybeans, millets, etc., for hay or feeding 
green. We know of one farm woman who planted her 
used tobacco bed in flowers and sold them as young 
plants and later as cut flowers on her curb market. 

The “used” tobacco bed may be made the best pay- 
ing area of its size on the farm. It has been at work 
only three or four months. Let’s not let it loaf till 
January. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


There Is ‘Singing in the Rain” for All Lovers of Dixie 


HIS is, as everybody knows, a time of world-wide 

business depression, and even mental depression. 

Just as most Americans thought two years ago 
that prosperity would never end, so many now seem to 
think that adversity will never end. There is unrest 
the world over, and such so-call- 
ed political events as the over- 
throw of the Spanish monarchy, 
like the previous political over- 
turns in South America, have 
their roots deep in the general 
economic disaster. 


Yet in spite of the general 
gloom, there is a_ practically 
unanimous expression of confi- 
dence in the future of the South 
that should hearten all our peo- 
ple. To paraphrase a famous song, one hears “singing 
in the rain”! And I doubt whether at this time I can 
enumerate or emphasize any more significant or valu- 
able item of news than some of those having to do with 
the outlook for our own home section of America. 


Faith in the Future of the South 


ECENTLY Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s 

Business, made a radio address about Dixie. He 
has just made a long trip from Texas to Virginia in- 
clusive. Speaking from first-hand knowledge backed 
by ample data and statistics, he pointed out some facts 
which constitute a good tonic for these times :— 


1. The South’s Industrial Growth—*“Since 1901 the 
South has increased its total wealth by 346 per cent, 
and the value of its manufactures by 563 per cent. 
Whole industries have moved in bodily from other sec- 
tions, and new industries have come to life locally 
in arresting profusion.” 

2. Dixie’s Vast Resources—“Half the nation’s tim- 
ber acreage, more than half its oil resources, two-thirds 
of the coal and gas produced, and one-tenth of the iron 
ore deposits are below the Mason-Dixon Line.” 

3. Half America’s Farms Are Southern.—“More 
than half the farms in the United States are in the 
Southern States, and the value of their crops is about 
40 per cent of the total.” 

4. And How the South Grows—Even Last Year— 
“Last year building and engineering contracts awarded 
in the South amounted to $921,715,000—a figure exceed- 
ing by $141,000,000 the total for 1929, and $30,000,000 
over the record established in 1926. Public improve- 
ment bonds marketed last year by the Southern States 
had a total par value of $400,510,000, the second high- 
est total of record. From 1914 to 1928, surfaced high- 
ways increased from 73,500 to 203,000 miles.” 

5. Three Billion Dollars—Yes, Billions, Not Mil- 
lions.—“Public utility programs in the sixteen Southern 
States comtemplate an expenditure of more than three 
billion dollars in the next ten years.” 

6. It’s an Aroused People That Have Done All 
This —“To understand the profound industrial changes 
in the last thirty years, it is necessary to take stock of 
the human forces concerned. The people of the South 
are self-reliant, venturesome, and striving. They are 
progressive in their mental tendencies, yet at the same 
time deeply attached to American institutions and to 
the American system and aim of government. In that 
courage and spirit is the strength of the South—the 
power that has transmuted great natural advantages 
into a new commercial and industrial empire.” 





CLARENCE POS 





And the Agricultural Revolution 
Outstrips the Industrial 


R. THORPE is an outstanding figure in the busi- 
ness world. He paid tribute to Southern agricul- 
ture but naturally emphasized business achievement. 


Now let's turn to one of the most distinguished 
agricultural leaders of the North—Dr. James E. Boyle, 
professor of rural economics in Cornell University. 
In an illustrated feature article in a recent issue of the 
New York Herald-Tribune Dr. Boyle says :— 

“The South is our new frontier. Sixty years ago 
Horace Greeley said: ‘Go West, young man; go West.’ 
Ten million young men took that advice, and the West- 
ern frontier disappeared. If Horace Greeley were liv- 
ing today he would say, ‘Go South, young man; go 
South.’ The next sixty years belong to the South.” 

Dr. Boyle furthermore asserts—a fact which should 
be pleasing to every Southern farmer—that the South’s 
new progress in agriculture “is even more striking than 
its progress in industry.” He is especially impressed 
by the fine work of farmers, young and old, trained 
by Smith-Hughes teachers. Listen to him:— 

“The skyscrapers of Atlanta and the smokestacks 
of Birmingham show a new industrial South. You 
Must go to the country, however, to see an even greater 


wii . 





By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 






Per cent of population 
14 years of age and over in church 


45% 55 
IN A TIME OF GENERAL WEAKENING OF MORAL AND ETH- 
ICAL STANDARDS, FAITH IN THE SOUTH GAINS ADDED EM- 
PHASIS FROM THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF ITS PEOPLE. 


transformation. There is a new agriculture in the 
making. It is a scientific agriculture. 

“This agrarian revolution in the South is not a 
farmer’s movement only; it is much more than that. 
It is a mobilization of the ‘banks, the railroads, the 
merchants, the editors, and the schools, all codperating 
with the farmers and working through the farmers to 
bring in the new agriculture. But it is chiefly the 
schools that must and do supply the dynamic force of 
this mighty movement. - 

“If this pace keeps up, it is only a matter of time 
until the South outstrips the North.” - 


Our Resources of Climate 

N HEALTHFULNESS and comfort the South will 

surpass all the rest of America. Malaria, hookworm, 
and yellow fever have been conquered; our sunny cli- 
mate makes possible outdoor life the year round; and 
there is every reason to expect great progress these next 
few years in cooling houses, as was predicted recently 
by C. M. Kettering, president and general manager of 
General Motors Research Laboratory :— 


“The difference between the North and South is that 
the North has done something about its climate and 
the South has not. If the North can make its climate 
habitable by heating its houses, why cannot the South 
make its climate equally endurable by cooling its 
houses? The truth is that doctors already know that 
if a inan down in warm countries gets a good eight- 
hour sleep in a properly ventilated and cooled room, he 
is good for just as much energy as a man in our coid 
climates. Is there any reason why their houses should 
not be properly ventilated and cooled? There has al- 
ready been a tremendous movement of people to the 
warmer latitudes for recreation. When those countries 
have been made serviceable for the work as well as the 
play of an energetic, industrial race, how much greater 
will be the re-groupings and rearrangement of popu- 
lation.” 

The industries of Pennsylvania depend on coal and 
iron—which will disappear. The industries of the South 
depend on water-power and climate—which will endure. 
The chief agricultural asset of the West is the virgin 
fertility of prairie soils—an advantage which is tem- 
porary. The chief agricultural assets of the South 
are a long growing season and a climate favorable 
alike to plant and animal life—advantages which are 
permanent. Furthermore, the nation-wide tendency 
toward a “live-at-home” policy for farmers gives the 
South a great advantage. It can keep its near-monopoly 
of cotton and tobacco and at the same time grow the 
food and feed heretofore brought in from other sections. 

For all these reasons we would repeat the thought 
we stressed a year ago in a message to our white tenant 
farmers, urging those who have ambition to become 





Poems of Nature: “The Tide” 


HOUSANDS of Southern farm families live 

near enough to the sea to get some glimpse 
of it every summer; and with that prospect 
ahead, it is a good time to enjoy this unique 
conception of the tide:— 


At his hour, the muttering sea crawled up! 
They said it was the tide, but I knew more, 
For I had heard him crooning all the day, 
And I had seen the fretful wrinkles on 
His brow, his thin hair lifted by the breeze, 
Flickering shoreward, and I knew he was 
Aweary; so now, I saw at evening 
With the moon, the great sea crawl up along 
The glistening bank, and lie down to sleep. 
i —Joseph William Holden. 














landowners, to buy Southern land now while it is cheap 
—cheaper than it is ever again likely to be. It is the 
chance of a lifetime. 


The Human Resources of the South 


ND YET after all this talk about the natural re- 
sources of Dixie, we would get back to the thought 
with which Mr. Thorpe concluded his radio talk—that 
the South’s greatest asset is found in the quality of 
its human resources. We not only have a capable 
people, but a people with a certain valuable spiritual 
contribution to make to America. In the beautiful 
graciousness and charm of a man like Dr. Edwin A, 
Alderman who died the other day, for example, we 
have the fine flowering of something somehow distinc- 
tive of the Old South—and that we must perpetuate 
in the New. As Dr. Paul E. Titsworth of Washing- 
ton College, himself of Northern birth, said recently :— 
“My feeling is that the rich culture and traditions 
of the South should somehow be conserved and made 
to spiritualize and culturize the often crass forms of 
materialistic competency and efficiency developed in the 
nation at large.” 

So in the last analysis, her people rest their chief 
hope for the development and glory of the South on 
the character of her citizens. Education for efficiency 
must be encouraged, and spiritual values must be con- 
served. It is not without significance that one of the 
chief strongholds of prohibition sentiment in America 
is in the South. Suppose men and women in other sec- 
tions are willing to waste their physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual, and financial resources through intemperance: 
this will only make all the surer the coming pre-emi- 
nence of the South if we both by precept and example 
teach the sons and daughters of Dixie the greater hap- 
piness, efficiency, and prosperity that will bless any 
people freed from the drink habit. 

Nor should we fail to note in conclusion that in no 
other part of America are the people in such constant 
contact with the ennobling influences of religion as in 
the South. The map on this page shows that of the 
six states with the highest percentage of church mem- 
bership, five are Southern, and most other Southern 
States are in the second highest group. In a time of 
nation-wide and even world-wide weakening of moral 
and ethical standards, there is increasing reason for 
hopefulness in this fact—especially when we recall that 
the religious leaders of the South are less and less 
concerned about questions of sects and denominations 
and are more and more emphasizing the life-enriching 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount, the Two Great 
Commandments, and the Story of the Last Judgment. 


er 
Something # Read 


A $1.50 Farm Book Free 


IGHT off the press now is the brand new hand- 

somely illustrated 1931 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, packed to the brim 
with farm facts you want to know. The regular price 
is $1.50 but your Congressman and Senator have hun- 
dreds of copies ready for free distribution to farmers 
who ask for them. Suppose you write your United 
States Senator or Representative (just the name and 
“Washington, D. C.” are address enough) and ask for 
a free copy now. 





fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 


Let’s Fertilize the Flowers 


bavi of us should forget that flowers, shrubs, and 
vines respond to liberal fertilization no less than 
corn or cotton. Let’s top-dress what flowers we have 
now and see how quickly they will thank us with 
luxuriant beauty. 


A Thought & Today 


xX COMPLAINED that life had lost its interest. ’Tis 
very funny, to be sure, to hear this. For most of 
us the world is all too interesting—l’embarras de. rich- 
esses. I cannot open an agricultural paper without 
finding objects enough for Methuselah—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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mercial concerns in capsule form, Texas county agents 





CCORDING to the 
press notice sent out 
by the United States 


Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 





1179F, on Feeding Cotton- 

ed I YOa to Liz estock, 
has been ed. We learn 
from this same notice that 


1seed meal is good for 
1 


beef cattle and 


( dl 

that “Hogs may also 
be fed cottonseed meal 
in limited quantities,” 
but “Horses, however, 
chould receive only cot- 


d meal of good 





quality and in limited 
juantities, not more eS 
than one pound daily 

for a horse weighing 

1,000 pounds if digestive 


disturbances are to be 








av¢ ided.” 

Of course the horse and 
all other animals should be 
fed only cottonseed meal of 
good quality and as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is sel- 
dom any need for feeding 
more than one pound of cottonseed meal daily to a horse 
or mule. If the horse is idle he can be kept most cheaply 

legume hay or green grazing alone and if at hard 
work one pound of cottonseed meal a day in a ration 
of legume hay and corn will give it balance. But if no jy sheep territory are constantly demonstrating the use 
legume hay is available, then it may be economical to - oe this chemical which is evidently superseding the 
feed two pounds of cottonseed meal a day to both idle time-honored bluestone treatment in controlling a seri- 
and hard working horses and mules. ous sheep pest. 





By? TAIT BUTLER 





To say that not more than one pound of cottonseed 
meal daily must be fed if digestive troubles are to be 
avoided is a slander on our best and cheapest protein 
concentrate and an unjust reflection on the digestion 
of the horse. 


There is also a burning need for a pronounceable 
name for this useful product. No product burdened 
with such a name will ever come into popular or general 
use. Of course this technical term is intelligible or 
means something to the chemist, but to the average 

Before me is a letter from a reliable man who feeds reader it offers a sufficient reason for rejeating the prod- 
a large number of mules, in which after saying that uct, no matter what its virtues. Let us hope that com- 
his mules get 15 pounds of soybean hay when working, mercial concerns will have the business sense to give it 
and nothing but this quantity of hay when idle, he an acceptable name. 


says :— 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Hogs 


N A paper written for the Texas Agricultural 


“I have fed one gallon of molasses and 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal (per day) when mules were working 
heavily and only one pound cottonseed meal when they 
were through breaking the land. I do not hesitate to 


; h : : Workers’ Association on “The Feeding of Cotton- 
say that my mules will compare with any mules in the ; . ; 
Delta fed on oats and corn. I have fed this 


seed Meal to Hogs,” Fred Hale, Chief of the Divi- 
sation of meal. molassts. and soybeans for the past sion of Swine Husbandry, Texas Experiment Station, 
three years and have had good results.” said: “Farmers, research workers, and hog raisers 
ted, this man, as others who use soybean or have attempted to use as high as 50 per cent of cotton- 
other legume hay, has no need for feeding more than seed meal in the hog ration when only 15 per cent of 
one pound of cottonseed meal a dav, but he feeds two Cottonseed meal in the ration is sufficient to balance the 











pounds without “digestive disturbances.” ration, 
The information that the hog raiser wants and needs 
is, How much cottonseed meal can one feed in a ration 


for hogs, of any age or kind, for an indefinite period? 


The writer has noticed that when a new or unusual 
feed is used and any disturbance of health whatever 
eccurs the unusual feed is charged with causing the ? ‘ 
trouble. This information is contained in Bulletin 410, Cot- 
tonseed Meal as a Feed for Hogs, of the Texas Station. 

+} s s : ° ° e al _ a s c 7 igh 2x pe ; » s 
with sing abortion in cows, and by veterinarians It rk og Psa ults Of cignt agp bogota ea to 
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In feeding fattening hogs 
from __ self - feeders, free 
choice, a protein mixture of 
one-half tankage and one- 
half cottonseed meal gave 
better results than tank- 
age alone. Swine rations 
containing cottonseed meal 

may also be improved 
by adding salt and 
limestone. 

A ration containing 
not more than 9 per 
cent of cottonseed meal 
may be fed to brood 
sows, boars, growing 


pigs, fattening pigs, 


nes he ‘ee and suckling pigs with- 
ge Sih, <TD, out any ill effects from 
eee aati PB rt . 
x eee = age the cottonseed meal. 
Picture by Courtesy of U. S. D. A. 


Cottonseed meal alone 
should not be fed in self- 
feeders, free choice, but a 
mixture of one-half cotton- 


feeders with good results. 


a @ 
seed meal and_ one-half 
eeding Keonomies 22.05" 
fed free choice in self- 


The sows that were prop- 

erly fed cottonseed meal did 

not fail to conceive, but bred regularly. The cotton- 

seed meal fed sows, even in the second generation, gave 

birth to large litters of normal and well-developed pigs. 

The cottonseed meal fed sows did not become con- 

stipated, blind, or over hot in the summer. Two hun- 

dred and seventeen pigs, four boars, and twenty sows 

were used in these experiments, and the study covered 
a period of five years. 


Crossbred Pigs Versus Purebred 


HERE is a very general popular belief that cross- 

bred pigs will make faster gains than purebred. A 
crossbred pig is one having both sire and dam pure- 
bred, but of different breeds. Some also claim that 
grade pigs will gain faster than purebreds. 

I have never believed either of these claims was 
true, for during many years’ observation and experience 
I have seen no evidence to substantiate the claim. 

The Illinois Experiment Station reports: “Cross- 
bred pigs again have gained no faster than purebreds in 
further studies by W. E. Carroll and G. E. Hunt, swine 
husbandry, and Elmer Roberts, animal genetics, to 
determine the effect of crossbreeding on development of 
the pigs . . . . contrary to popular belief, the pure- 
breds gained as fast and economically as the cross- 
breds.” 


° 
More Legume Hays for Dairy Cows 

N REPORTING the feed consumed by the 397 cows 

in 19 herds in a Mississippi herd improvement asso- 
ciation during 1930 it is stated that only 9 of the 19 
herds received any legume hay, that one herd received 
no hay at all, and that the average dry roughage con- 
sumed per cow was only 874 pounds. Of these 19 herds 
only seven were fed any silage. 

It is almost unbelievable that anyone would go to 
the expense and labor of keeping and milking dairy 
cows and feed them in such a manner. Cows on the 
average pasture, an average year, should have not less 
than 2% tons or 5,000 pounds of legume hay if they re- 
ceive no silage, and a dry season like last, not less 
than 3'%4 tons of legume hay should have been fed per 
cow, unless silage was fed or green crops cut and fed. 

It is no wonder that the cows fed no dry roughage 
and another herd fed only 600 pounds of hay per cow 
produced butterfat at the high and losing cost of 42 
cents a pound, although another herd produced fat at 
a cost of 18 cents per pound. 

In the possibility of producing good and cheap 
roughage is the only part of dairying that we have an 
equal chance with our competitors and yet we feed only 
874 pounds of -dry roughage per cow per year and only 
7 out of 19 herds get any silage. 

With the average of these 19 dairymen their dairy 
problem is feed production, as it is with the averag' 
producer of all livestock all over the South. a. 
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‘The Editorial V 


For Cotton and Tobacco Farmers 
On: West where cyclones are common it is the 


rule to build every house with a “storm cellar” 

—an underground place of refuge in which all 
the family often finds safety when the tornado has 
blown all the timbers into the next township. 


We wish to urge all cotton and tobacco farmers 
among our readers to make storm cellars for them- 
selves against the time of low prices that threatens us 
when the markets open next fall. Any cotton farmer 
can read the quotations on October and November fu- 
tures and see what to expect. There is no “futures” 
market for tobacco, but there is a general belief that 
tobacco acreage has not been cut half enough and that 
tobacco.may go lower than cotton. 

How can our tobacco and cotton farmers provide a 
storm cellar for themselves? They can do it in several 
ways :— 

First. let’s have “the best garden ever” this year. 
Let’s not have just a spring planting but keep planting 
every week. 

Second, let’s aim for the fullest corncribs, the big- 
gest lofts of hay, and the most peas, beans, and pota- 
toes we have ever had. Stubble land should be put to 
work making feed; and all food and feed crops more 
carefully worked than ever before. 


Third, let’s buy what we must with the foreknowl- 
edge that prices are likely to be low next fall. Then 
if prices are no better than they now promise to be, 
we shall be protected. If by good luck prices improve, 
we shall be all the happier. 

Fourth, all other protection will be inadequate with- 
out protection in marketing what we produce. We had 
better have a tobacco marketing association next fall 
advance us 75 per cent on official government grades 
and let the association take time to make sales rather 
than accept the demoralized prices that are almost sure 
to prevail on glutted auction markets. Tobacco grow- 
ers in South Carolina or on the South Carolina border 
should make haste to join the South Carolina Tobacco 
Coéperative for which another membership campaign 
is now in progress, and North Carolina and Virginia 
growers should keep promoting organization work and 
sentiment in these states. And of course every cotton 
grower, whether in North Carolina or South Carolina 
should join his cotton codperative—and Virginia grow- 
ers should market through the North Carolina organi- 
zation. 


In these tempestuous times every farmer needs a 
storm cellar—and particularly everyone whose main 
crop is not one he can feed or eat. 


Superb Work of Vocational Schools 


N PAGE 4 we are calling attention to Dr. James 
E. Boyle’s remarkable tribute to the progress of 
Southern farmers and vocational students. 

What has especially impressed Dr. Boyle all over 
the South is the superb work of our agricultural 
high schools. A generation ago our agricultural col- 
leges were expected to supply a host of trained farmers. 
Now the agricultural colleges supply agricultural ex- 
perts—agricultural teachers, farm agents, etc. But it 
is the thousands of boys who are taking agriculture in 
the Smith-Hughes schools who are really going to give 
us (for the first time in history) a full quota of men on 
the soil who have had a considerable degree of scien- 
tific training. And not only are these agricultural high 
schools reaching the young, but the old also. It was 
the sight of these grown-up, and even middle-aged and 
elderly farmers driving over to the schoolhouse after 
supper and studying, really studying, the scientific facts 
about their life work—it was this that moved Dr. 
Boyle to especial enthusiasm. Says he :— 

“The evening classes for farmers from 18 to 80 
years old is the most impressive thing in agricultural 
education that has developed in this generation. AIl- 
ready in some states there are more farmers enrolled 
in these classes than there are farm boys in the voca- 
tional agricultural subjects in the high schools. In the 
last six years this phenomenal growth has taken place. 
We may call it a Southern movement because in ten 
Southern States there are more evening classes than in 
all the other thirty-eight states combined. The ten 
states of the South which now have more than 50 per 
cent of these classes are: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
_, lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

- Texas, and Virginia. 

And the character of teachers, coun- 

fy. superintendents, and educational -lead- 


“ 





ers in the South also impressed Dr. Boyle. “Im- 
pressive is the high character of the personnel now in 
charge of this educational renaissance,” he says. “I 
have never observed anywhere in any capacity, men who 
are better trained for their special tasks than these 
men.” 


Paris Says Cotton 


HERE is one school of economists who tell us 

that there is no such thing as overproduction, that 

the trouble is under-consumption. Maybe that is 
so. Whichever way you want to figure it out, when a 
man here in the South has two bales of cotton and the 
world will only take one he has overproduced so far as 
he is concerned, even if all Africa and half of the re- 
mainder of the world is going stark naked. With the 
situation as it is, what we want most of all right now 
is to see consumption of cotton greatly increased. When 
there are signs of material increase we are made to feel 
more hopeful. Lately there have been a number of signs 
of changing attitude toward the consumption of cotton. 


One of the most favorable recent developments 
comes to us through an Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris. Part of it runs like this: “Cotton frocks for 
debutantes instead of the lustrous silk they ordinarily 
wear were exhibited by couturiers who are beginning 
to show what’s what for spring.” Beyond this, a great 
deal more was said about the Parisian acceptance of all 
manner of cotton materials. They are to be worn as the 
accepted thing of the day for every occasion. “Even 
for social butterflies cotton is the smartest raiment.” 


And what Paris said in this dispatch all America 
will re-echo not only through “National Cotton Week” 
June 1-6 but throughout the year. In a press release 
just issued by the Home Economics Division of Cor- 
nell University we read: “Cotton is holding its own, 
it sits at smart luncheon tables in expensive country 
clubs; it enters ultra correct houses in exclusive shop- 
ping centers. Linen does, too, but cotton really leads the 
style show.” And an illustrated article in a Northern 
farm paper leads off with this statement: “Cottons we 
have with us always. But never have we had cottons 
so lovely, so different, and so smart. Cottons that we 
have never seen before, cottons that our mothers re- 
member, and cottons that we have had before but 
which are now shown in novel treatments and fine 
textures. These are the new spring offerings.” 

In Gastonia, North Carolina, there was held during 
the first week of March a Cotton Festival and Cotton 
Exposition sponsored by the local chamber of commerce, 
the women’s federated clubs, and the extension organi- 
zation of the state and participated in by the Cotton 
Textile Institute and the Durene Association. This was 
the culmination of a movement to popularize cotton. 

Certainly this will help increase consumption. And 
undoubtedly with cotton at its present low point, the 
wearer, whoever he may be, will get his money’s worth. 


The Fight on the Farm Board 


F FARMERS were to make the fight on commerce 
. manufacturing that so-called business men are 

making on the Farm Board and the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the attack would unite merchants and 
manufacturers to a man in defense of their rights or 
privileges, whichever way you choose to look at the 
situation. But most farmers appear indifferent to what 
happens to the Farm Marketing Act, or to the Farm 
Board. 


It ought to be plain to anyone that in this country 
where the basic principle of trade is to buy at the cheap- 
est, and sell for the most, the financial interests of the 
man who buys our cotton are directly antagonistic to our 
interests, and yet the cotton merchants are trying to 
put over the “childish bunk” that they are not opposed 
to codperative marketing, but merely to the way the 
cooperatives are being operated. They are not opposed 
to the cooperative marketing of cotton as a theory, but 
when it becomes an actuality they are opposed to that 
and nothing else. 














iewpoint 


If the farmers of this country do not rally to the 
support of the Agricultural Marketing Act, amended 
if it needs it, and present a united front of energetic 
opposition to merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
politicians, who are attacking the fundamental princi- 
ples of codperative marketing under the guise of an at- 
tack on the Farm Board, and “the government in busi- 
ness,” there is no hope for them, nor will they be en- 
titled to further consideration by Congress. 


Why the cotton codperatives did not handle at 
least half of the 1930 cotton crop can only be ex- 
plained in one of two ways. Either those who financed 
and control the crop, prevented it going to the codpera- 
tives, or the growers are not interested in the efficient 
marketing of their products. Of course, the cotton crop 
of the South is not controlled by the growers, after it 
is harvested, and those who finance cotton production 
have never been favorable to codperative marketing be- 
cause large numbers of them are themselves directly or 
indirectly interested in the profits which come from 
handling cotton. Many times more producers would 
have joined the codperatives if they had actually owned 
and controlled the cotton. With all this plainly before 
their eyes, the farmers of the South are meekly submit- 
ting to attacks on the most constructive piece of legis- 
lation in the interests of efficient marketing ever enacted 
in this country. . 


The codperative marketing of farm products is rap- 
idly becoming an economic necessity, because of the very 
nature of production processes and the character of the 
products. It will not solve all of the farmer’s problems 
but it is one of the problems which must be solved. 


Here in the South farmers are not a minority of 
all the population, as they are elsewhere in the coun- 
try, and if they let a few cotton merchants and their 
political tools in and out of Congress destroy the Farm 
Board and the Agricultural Marketing Act, they alone 
should and will suffer the consequences. 


Save the Last Week in July 


AN you realize that just next month—the last 
C week in July—the North Carolina Farmers’ and 

Farm Women’s Convention will be in full blast at 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
the Virginia Farmers’ Institute and Institute of Rural 
Affairs likewise delighting and instructing hundreds of 
Virginia farm folks at V. P. I., Blacksburg? 

Every progressive farmer and farm woman among 
our readers should be making plans now to attend. 
Let’s save the last week in July for these two great 
farm meetings. 


Our One-talent Man Is Awake and 
at Work 


N THE old days there seemed to us to be a great 
I deal of significance in the Parable of the Talents as 

reported by St. Matthew. The man who had re- 
ceived five talents got busy and doubled his money. 
The man who had received two talents did likewise. 
But the man with only one talent hid it in the ground 
and did not improve even what opportunity he had. 

So a generation ago in the South men who had no 
special talent or education seemed content to stay in a 
rut. “I never had a chance,” they would often say—not 
all, of course, but a great many—and make that state- 
ment an excuse for putting forth little effort at im- 
provement. : 

But it is the glory of the rural South today that our 
five-talent men, two-talent men, and one-talent men all 
alike seem eager for progress and advancement. The 
county agent reaches men who had no school advan- 
tages. Farm papers are eagerly read in ten times as 
many Southern farm homes as a generation ago. “Eve- 
ning classes” conducted by agricultural teachers carry 
definite courses of instruction to hosts of ambitious 
farm men and women. Club work and vocational train- 
ing inspire tens of thousands of farm boys and girls 
who a generation ago would have grown up without 
such inspiration. 

Because of all these influences, the South is making 
more rapid progress agriculturally than the rest of 
America. As Secretary Hyde recently said in a letter 
to our paper, more than half of the improved practices 
now reported to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are from the fifteen Southern 
States. 

Our great host of one-talent men and 
women are awake and at work. And in their 
eagerness for knowledge and progress lies 
Dixie’s hope these next twenty years. 
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What Farm Folks Are Doing 


The Sort of Farm News From Which Farm People Get Help 


Virginia Peanut Growers 
Meet 


EFINITE steps have been taken by 

Southern farmers to establish a 

national peanut marketing organi- 
zation. 


For more than a year, in cooperation 
with members of the Federal Farm 
Board, growers have been holding local 
meetings preliminary to regional confer- 
ences. Regional meetings were held in 
April in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. Virginia’s regional meet- 
ing will now be held. These five states 
produce more than 80 per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s peanuts. 


A marketing agreement and by-laws 
have been drafted and accepted by the 
Alabama and Florida growers who will 
have an organization known as the Ala- 
bama-Florida Peanut Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association. 


At meetings held at Albany, Ga., on April 22 and 
at Windsor, N. C., on April 28, committees were se- 
lected and instructed to proceed immediately to organ- 
ize the growers of these states into regionals. The 
Windsor meeting was attended by county agents, vo- 
cational teachers, state marketing specialists, a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Farm Board, and peanut grow- 
ers from North Carolina. Their regional will be known 
as the North Carolina Peanut Growers Mutual Ex- 
change. 

Virginia farmers will hold a meeting on June 2 at 
Suffolk, Va., for the purpose of deciding whether grow- 
ers in that state are ready to proceed in setting up a 
regional organization as ts being done in the other 
peanut producing states. Growers already have started 
their organization work in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
and North Carolina. It is planned to make the county 
the local unit and use the federated plan of organiza- 
tion in North Carolina and possibly in Georgia, while 
the central plan will be used in Alabama and Florida. 

Leaders are planning to perfect the regional organi- 
zations in time to operate them in handling this year’s 
peanut crop in North Carolina, Alabama, and Florida. 


From North Carolina Farm Agents 
By F. H. JETER 
UCH cotton land will be abandoned in Scotland 
County this year and considerably more will be 
planted to food and feed crops, to the extent that the 
cotton acreage will be reduced by 15 per cent, reports 
Sam Evans. 





Wake.—Dairying is on the up-grade in Wake Coun- 
ty with 14 purebred animals purchased by farmers dur- 
ing the past thirty days, says John C. Anderson. 





Person.—Breb O’Bryant of Hurdle Mills has ter- 
raced every acre of cultivated land on his farm. He is 
the first and only farmer in Person County to ac- 
complish this task.—H. K. Sanders. 

Pender.—A saving of $300 by Pender County farm- 
€rs on buying and mixing their tobacco fertilizer this 
spring is reported by W. H. Robbins. 








Hoke.—Sweet potato plants for an early crop were 
secured by J. D. Tapp by placing steam pipes under his 
Plant beds. The steam was run into the pipes about 
an hour each day and forced the plants into vigorous 
growth, says W. D. Burton. 





; Polk.—Abandoned one- and two-room school houses 
in Polk County make excellent community sweet potato 
Storage houses when alterations costing about $250 are 
made through the codperative action of the growers, 
Teports John W. Artz. 

Mecklenburg—Planting an acre of Otootan soy- 
ns is the new 4-H club project started in Mecklen- 





—Photo by U. S. D. A. 
IT LOOKS LIKE A PRETTY GOOD LIVING AT HOME STARTED HERE. 


burg County by Kope Elias, farm agent. The members 
substituted beans for cotton, Mr. Elias furnishing them 
free seed. 

Craven.—Between January 1 and May 1, Craven 
County farmers sold 1,663 fat hogs for a total net cash 
income of $24,585.42, says C. B. Faris. About five ad- 
ditional carloads still to be sold may carry the total to 
over $30,000, 








Anson.—“Dollar a Day” hens and cows is the way 
J. A. Parker of the Burnsville community characterizes 
his two cows and his flock of 100 hens. They net him 
a cash income of $1 a day above all, feed cost and ex- 
penses, says County Agent Jimmy Cameron. 


Vo-Ag Boys Set Good Example 


‘ee boys taking vocational agriculture were quick 
to learn the unprofitableness of cotton,” said R. P. 
Harris, agricultural teacher in Pine View school, Har- 
nett County, the other day. “Nearly 100 per cent of my 
boys had a cotton project last year, either alone or in 
combination with other projects. This year only about 
10 per cent have cotton. The boys are turning to hogs, 
poultry, truck crops, etc.” It’s a pity their fathers are 
not equally ready to recognize an unprofitable venture 
and turn to something else. 


Virginia County Agents Report— 


By E. R. PRICE 


HE final tobacco association sign-up in Bedford 
County totaled 1,402 acres.—S. S. Hylton. 





Bland.—About 75 per cent of the lambs in the 
county will be docked and castrated this year—H. P. 
Marshall. 





Halifax.—The contract for delivering fertilizer to 
farmers, awarded a Norfolk concern, gives farmers a 
saving of nearly $6 per ton—W. W. Wilkins. 





Fluvanna.—One truck buying live poultry recently 
paid 2 cents a pound above local prices and bought 1,800 
pounds and 28 cases of eggs.—D. D. Sizer. 





Giles—By pooling their orders, farmers are getting 
feeds at cost plus about $1 per ton handling charge. 
One community pooled orders for a carload of fertilizer 
on the same basis. Farmers also pooled two cars of 
wool this spring.—T. E. Starnes. 





Augusta.—Two hundred members enrolled for the 
“Livable Living Room Campaign’’—our largest ever.— 
Ruth Jamison. 





Frederick.—Enrollments in the garden campaign con- 
tinue to come in and women from all sections of the 


z 


county are interested—Mabel L. Watts. 





Madison.—The advisory board and 
Madison Club sold dinner at the court- 
house recently, and $40 proceeds will go 
to the home demonstration fund.—Eliza- 
beth Farrar. 





Orange.—Approximately 70 homemak- 
ers have signed up for gardening. One 
homemaker reports that she planted five 
new vegetables in her garden which she 
has not previously raised—Celia P. 
Swecker. 


Clemson College Says— 


i ESTROY weeds by mowing perma- 
nent pastures. 

Dip sheep and lambs for lice and ticks 
after shearing. 

Plan for two tons of legume hay (soy- 
bean or peavine) for each mature cow 
and one ton for each yearling. 

Plant enough extra corn to supply eight bushels of 
corn-and-cob meal per cow this winter. 

Sow one-half acre of Sudan grass or teosinte or 
pearl millet for soiling purposes in July and August. 

Do not graze permanent pastures too closely. 

Clean and disinfect the brooder houses each week. 

Cull all weak, slow growing pullets and sell as 
broilers. 

Cull the non-laying hens and sell. 
boarding hens. 

Remove males from laying flock when incubation 
season is over. Produce infertile eggs. 

Provide shade for growing chicks. 

Side-dress cotton immediately after chopping with 50 
pounds of soluble nitrogen material, additional appli- 
cations to be made later. 

Have ready sufficient cowpeas, soybeans, or velvet 
beans to plant all grain stubble. 

Mulch tomatoes heavily with straw or leaves to hold 
moisture and prolong fruiting. 


Do not keep 


Have disks on harrow sharp and properly set for 
cutting in cover crops. A weed chain on two-horse 
turning plow helps in turning under crops. 

Before sows farrow, wash the udders thoroughly 
with soap and water. If they farrow in a hoghouse, 
wash the house out thoroughly with hot water and lye, 
and then haul the sow and pigs to uninfested lots. A 
roll of wire, a few staples, a few temporary posts, and 
some “elbow grease” are the things necessary to pro- 
vide an uninfested lot. 


Guernseys Sell Well 


ROOFS accumulate that folks in both North Caro- 

lina and South Carolina are turning to “two- 
armed farming” by adding animal production to plant 
production. 

Two recent sales of Guernseys are illustrations. The 
ninth annual consigment sale of the South Carolina 
Guernsey Cattle Club in Columbia is declared to be “the 
most striking vindication of the stability of the dairy 
cow through periods of adversity of any single inci- 
dent in the history of the industry in the Southeast.” 
Prices reached the highest» peak in all the nine years— 
42 animals averaging $225.24, almost $25 higher than 
last year and considerably higher than the highest av- 
erage ever previously attained. 


And at Quail Roost Farm near Durham the next 
day the North Carolina Guernsey breeders sold 15 cows 
and 2 bulls for a still higher average—$254. At the 
same time 25 purebred Guernsey heifers sold in the 
4-H Guernsey colf club sale for an average of $184. 
Promoted by George Watts Hill, one of the most promi- 
nent and progressive Guernsey breeders of the state, 
he prorated back to the successful bidders all the profits - 


above the actual cost and expenses of handling the ~~ 


calves at the sale. Approximately 1,500 persons were 
present. 


re 
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PECK and Bill made the 

acquaintance of Roger 
Grant and his mother when 
all four were interested 
spectators of Deacon Jose- 
phus Brown's  unsuccess- 
ful attempt to hive a 
swarm of bees. Mrs. 
Grant was in the customs 
service and it was Roger’s 
one ambition to enter the 
service. His father had 
been a customs officer, and 
ten years previous when on 
a mission to catch one 
Yarter, a smuggler, he had 
disappeared. The three boys 
had an unpleasant encoun- 
ter with a large, flashily 
dressed man whom Mrs. 
Grant identified as Yar- 
ter. Roger had planned to 
have a small supply store 
on the Green Mountain 
Trail during the summer, 
and when a bill fold which 
Speck found near the scene 
of their encounter’ with 
Yarter proved to contain a 
card of membership in the 
Green Mountain Club, is- 
sued to Charles Saunders, 
Roger’s determination to go 
through with his plan was 
increased, even though his 
partner had reneged on 
him. Bill proposed that he 
and Speck take the other boy’s 
place if Speck’s mother and 
stepfather agreed, and _ the 
Grants were acquiescent. The 
bill fold was claimed by a man 
whom the boys dubbed “Fox 
Face,” after he had_ tricked 
Speck into letting him see the 
bill fold and its contents. Fox 
Face, they noticed, seemed to 
be afraid of being seen by 
Yarter. (Here the story con- 
tinues.) 





a OU see,”’ Roger was get- 
ting excited, “he wasn’t 
sure what name was on 

the certificate. You might have 

asked him to prove his identity, 
which would have balled him up. 

When he found out you were 

going to advertise it, it was dead easy for him.” 

"af he'd been smart, he'd have waited till the ad 
came out in the paper,” Bill said. 

_ “Maybe he wanted the certificate quick,” Roger 
said. “What is your idea, Mother ?” 

She shook her head and nothing rattled for there 
was nothing loose up there, as we were beginning to 
find out. And that is unusual with a woman who has 
something on the outside of her head too. I thought 
more than once that her husband was out of luck even 
if he was in heaven. 

“You detectives take a rest while I work on the 
case,” she told us and ran up the back steps into the 
house. 

In a few minutes she was back again looking sort of 
solemn. “I have called up the secretary of the Green 
Mountain Club in Rutland,” she said. “Yesterday 
Charles Saunders joined the club. He is Yarter. She 
described him perfectly.” 

“Hold on!” Roger jumped up. “He must have been 
vouched for by two club members. How come?” 

“T inquired about that,’ Mrs. Grant explained. “It 
seems he met a party of hikers on the train and passed 
himself off as a nature lover who was on his way up 
here for a vacation. He wanted to join the club; offer- 
ed to contribute something toward its support and all 
that sort of thing.- He can be very smooth when he 
chooses to be. So they took him at his face value and 
vouched for him.” 

“Did you tell the secretary who he is?” Roger 
asked. 

“No. It doesn’t seem necessary to do that yet.” 

“Well,” I said to sort of fill in a gap in the talk, 
“maybe Yarter honestly wants to take a hike on the 
trail.” 

“He wants to do nothing honestly.” Mrs. Grant's 
eyes snapped until the blue sparks flew all over the 
dooryard. 

“He’s lost his membership certificate anyway,” 
Roger laughed. 


































































































































































































‘TI FORGOT TO TELL 
YOU HER NAME IS RE- 
BECCA,’’” ROGER SAID 





common, decent heart like 
anybody has. Who wouldn’: 
want to help a poor boy 
and his widow mother ?” 

“Oh-hum.” Cash blew 
out some smoke. “It's cur’- 
ous how your heart both- 
ers you of a sudden.” 

“It's pie that ails him 
now,” Bill said. “That's 
his fourth picce.” 

“Well,” I reminded him, 
“IT only had five biscuits to 
your seven.” 

“Liar tl” 

“You say that ag——’” 

“Here now!” Ma tap- 
ped on the table with her 
thimble. ‘‘No talk of that 
kind. It’s time you both 
were in bed. Scat!’ 

So we hit the snore 
trail, but she and Cash sat 
up for a long while and 
talked. I guess they de- 
cided that we could go 
with Roger if nothing un- 
foreseen popped up. And 
nothing did. After a hang 
of a lot of talking and 
writing and telephoning, the 
Grants came down one 
day and all of us flivvered 
up to the Lincoln-Warrer 
pass, where Roger had 
planned to have his store 

The Long Trail, you know, is a 
footpath along the tops of the 
Green Mountains the whole 
length of Vermont from Cana- 




















da to Massachusetts. It is 
through the woods all the way, 
real ‘wild woods where there 
are deer and bears and wildcats. 
Every five or six miles is a camp- 
ing shelter but the places where 


you can buy supplies are scat- 
tering and Roger figured that 
he ought to do quite a business, 
as several thousand hikers hit 








the trail every summer. He 
picked that pass because it was 
one of the best parts of the trail 
and it is possible to reach it by 
car, as a road crosses the moun- 


Allen 








"Trail = 


[ was getting hungry and wanted to head for home, 
so I said, “That’s nothing to us.” Which showed how 
much I knew about it. 


CHAPTER IV 


E DIDN’T get home until dark and I was so 
hungry that I imagined I looked like the guy in 
the patent medicine almanac :— 
“There was once a young fellow named Flinn, 
Who was so terribly thin 
That he never was seen 
Near a slot machine 
For fear that he might fall in.” 


Ma had a cash-and-carry supper ready for us, one 
of the kind you keep carrying up to your face until 
you’re afraid you'll cash in, and while Bill and I braced 
up our insides with beans, biscuits, pie, cheese, sauce, 
and a few other necessary things, we told Ma and Cash 
what we had been up to. 

“Tt was all so exciting that we couldn’t help signing 
up with Roger for the summer,” Bill said, trying to 
act careless-like but being mighty anxious to know how 
Ma took it, for she was one person he couldn’t put any- 
thing over on. 

“Um,” was all she said. 

So I put in, looking as pious as I could. “As long 
as his plans were all made to run the store on the trail 
and then he was taken sick and his other partner went 
back on him and all that, we felt it was our duty to do 
what we could to help him.” 

“Um,” Ma said again. 

Cash lit his pipe and grinned. “A feller with a con- 
science like yours, Speck,” he said, “ought to be a 
minister. Mebbe we'd better git you a long-tailed coat. 
It might drag on the ground but Ma could tuck it up 
or put some casters on it.” 


I KEPT on looking pious, which was easy because I 
was full of pie. j 
“Tt’s not my conscience,” I told him. “It’s just my 


tain there. But it is a rotten 
road and very few people 
travel it. 


V E HAD a sort of picnic that day and Ma and Cash 

fell for the Grants as we had done. Before we got 
back home the trade was made. Roger was to stay in 
camp all the time because he was boss and, besides, the 
doctor wanted him to be in the woods for his health 
One or both of us would stay with him and we could 
go home any time by hiking down to the main road, 
which was about two miles, and getting a ride on the 
Lincoln bus or some car or truck. When Roger had to 
go to town for supplies he could drive his flivver. The 
old folks looked at it simply as a vacation for us, but we 
never lost sight of the detective part of it. At least 
Bill and Roger didn’t. They had a hunch as big as a 
silo that Yarter was coming down that trail with 
gunny sack of diamonds on his back. As for me, 
went along for the fun of it, not because I expected to 
pull off any movie stunts. 


ra 


Well, June finally came. We had our final examina- 
tions and school picnic and ball game, which of course 
ended up in a fight. Then we went out behind the 
schoolhouse and sang “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” 
or whatever that piece is called that goes, 


“Good-by scholars, good-by school, 
Good-by teacher, you darned old fool.” 


When the last strains had died away in the distance, 
as the books tell about, we knew that vacation had com? 
and that for the next few weeks we might do some- 
thing that was worth while. A few days later Roger 
came down in his flivver and we started for camp with 
the first load of duffle, which had been shipped to our 
town by train. Boy, what a car that was! With the 
noise and the smoke and the shaking it was like the 
story of Pompeii. 


“Q\HE’S knocking,” Bill whooped, as we crawled up 
the Lincoln road. 
“Knocking?” Roger grinned, for the more fault we 
found with his flivver the better he liked it. 
“Don’t you hear it?” Bill meant well enough, for 
when Cash fet us drive (Continued on page 22) 
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Keeping Up-to-date 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 

VER see a “big” tree, or a tree you 

thought was a big one? An enor- 
mous Douglas fir tree reported as having 
been cut near Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, was said to have been 471 feet 
high, 25 feet through at the base, and 9 
feet through 200 feet from the ground. 
The bark was 16 inches thick and it was 
300 feet to the first limb. 


A new project, the raising of game 
birds for money, is being offered New 
York 4-H club members by the state 
conservation depart- 
ment. Farm boys 


all you 4-H boys and girls, don’t you 
feel proud to belong to an organization 
like that! And wouldn’t all the rest of 
you like to belong too? 


Chewing Gum 


AVE you ever wondered what 
chewing gum is made of? The gum 

or resin which is the base of chewing 
gum comes from the milky juice of a 
tree called “Sapote Chico” in Mexico 
and “saposilli” in the Bahama Islands and 
other English speaking colonies where it 
grows. The product is called “chicle.” 
Mexico is said to 




















and girls, selected 
by county and club 
agents as best fitted 
for the task, will be 
furnished 45 pheas- 
ant eggs each. All 


healthy birds they AIR lish camps in the 
hatch and rear to forest, always near | 
‘ ; 1. Have fresh air where you live and some stream where 
seven weeks of age s ; 
i worm. plenty of water is 
will be bought by 2. Wear light, loose, porous clothes. wet : 
the department at $1 3. Get out-of-doors. available to wash the 
apiece for liberation. 4. apn lots of fresh air where you latex, and each gath- 
: 3 sleep. erer has a_ certain 
And if that project FOOD 
are number of trees as- 
isn’t unusual enough, 5, Fat different kinds of food. signed to him 
here’s another news 6. Use milk in various ways. ibs j , 
item saying that 7. Do not eat too much or too fast. Incisions are cut in 


frogs are in such 

demand in Honolulu 8 
that the Hawaiian 
Extension Service is 
starting boys’ 
frog clubs, with an pases. 


annual “frog show” 12. Go to your doctor for a health ex- 
amination once a year. 

13. Work hard, but play and rest too. 

. Be cheerful and learn not to worry. 


held in connection 
with the annual 14 
poultry show. That’s 
some jump in proj- 
ects, isn’t it? 

Musically or poet- 
ically inclined mem- 
bers of our Young Folks family have an 
opportunity to display their talent in the 
song writing contest recently announced 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. The Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca want an official song and there’s a 
prize of $150 for the winner. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
the board at Washington, D. C. 


Have you ever wondered who the au- 
thor of the Speck and Bill stories really 
is? Well, I’m going to tell you. Mr. 
Allen lives on a Vermont farm, where 
he was born. He is widely known for 
his sports stories. His rollicking Speck 
and Bill stories made him known to thou- 
sands of Progressive Farmer young folks 
before the publication of The Diamond 
Trail began. Recently there has come 
from his pen the stirring true story of 
Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer. It is 
published by The Century Company, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City. The price 
is $2. 

Along with “The Fourteen Rules of 
Healih” printed on this page, let me urge 
you to add and practice these four swim- 
ming don’ts suggested by the Oklahoma 
State Department of Public Health :— 

1, Don’t try to break a record every time 
you go in swimming. 

2. Don’t go in swimming till at least two 
hours after eating a hearty meal. 

3. Don’t stay in after you commence to chill. 

4. Don’t dive unless you are certain of the 
depth of the water, and be sure there are no 
Submerged rocks or stumps; a slight blow 
on the head may incapacitate you, and if this 
happens under water, drowning is usually 
the result, 


More than 840,000 rural boys and girls 


shave enrolled as 4-H club members for 


1931, the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports. This is an increase 
of nearly 20,000 over 1930, the enroll- 
ment for last year being 822,714. Say, 


dhe FOURTEEN 
Rules of Health 


HABITS 


. Train your bowels to move at least 
once each day. Oftener is better. 
9. Stand, sit, and walk erect. 
4-H 10. Avoid poisonous drugs. ; ; 
11. Keep clean and avoid catching dis- 


—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 








oo produce about 70 per 
SQ} cent of all chicle used 
in the United States. 

Most of the crop is 
collected by chicle 
gatherers who estab- 


the bark of the trees 
and the latex (a 


seen in milkweeds) 
collected in crude 
containers. 


iron or copper ket- 
tle and heated until 


is reached. When 


the fluid remaining is colorless, the coagu- | 


lation is complete. Then the chicle is 
cast in bricks while still hot, each brick 


weighing about 24 pounds. The bricks | 


are packed in half-dozens for shipment. 


Favorite Riddles 


Of Allene Holley, Chester County, Tennessee. 


HEN is the best time to bump into a 
goat? 


2. Why is a stick of candy like a race horse? 
3. What is that which is full of holes yet 
holds water? 


4. Why does the wind howl? 
5. Why is a hen immortal? 
6. Why is the letter A like 12 o’clock? 


ANSWERS 


1, When his head is tight in a crack. 


2. Because the more you lick it the faster 
it goes. 


w 


. A sponge. 
Because it cannot bark. 


wn 


. Because her son never sets, 


a 


. Because it comes in the middle of the day. 





Palmetto Winners Named 


AN LEWIS, acting state boys’ club 

agent, announces the selection of 
Johnston Patrick, Fairfield County, and 
J. G. Grant, Chester County, as South 
Carolina’s representatives at the Fifth 
National Club Camp in Washington, 
June 17 to 23. Patrick has been in club 
work nine years, completing 38 demon- 
strations netting $1,626.76 profit. Grant 
has been a clubster five years, completing 
six demonstrations, netting $1,148.53 
profit. His outstanding success has been 
in calf club work, his champion heifer 
having sold in 1929 for $1,000. 


milky fluid resem- | 
bling that you have | 


| 
After the latex has 
been collected, it is | 
washed in a large | 


the coagulation point | 
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TO LIGHT— 
PULL OUT BURNERS— 
PUSH BACK-— CLOSE DOOR 


n ICELESS REFRIGERATION 
no matter where you live 
























ERE, at last, is a modern “iceless” refrigerator that is 
entirely independent of outside connections... SUPERFEX, 
the unrestricted refrigerator ...no electricity, no pipes, no 
drains, no moving parts... can be used anywhere... proved 
by three years’ service in homes from Texas to Dakota. 


“A more dependable refrigerator has never been made,” is 
the verdict of users who saved with Superfex and enjoyed per- 
fect refrigeration during the excessively hot summer of 1930. 


How Superfex Saves 


With Superfex you can save food, time and money. Its frigid 
cold preserves fresh foods and left-overs—fewer trips to 
markets —less cooking time. Chilled salads, frozen desserts, 
and ice cubes! Superfex makes it easy to tempt the family’s 
appetites with meals that are more varied and wholesome. 
No tiresome trudging to cellar, cave or other wasteful make- 
shift for cooling food—now as out-of-date as the cradle 
and scythe for harvesting grain. 


Light it and Leave it 


Just a little kerosene* supplies the cold for Superfex. Each 
evening you “light it and leave it”—the enclosed burners 
operate o short time and go out automatically. 


Built of sheet steel—beautiful, durable; interior finished in 
glass-like porcelain enamel, easy to keep clean, sanitary. 
Choice of sizes. Easy terms if desired. 
Learn more about this modern marvel, and what users say. 
Send the coupon today. No obligation. 

* Also made with burners for gas. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERFEX 


THE Oc¢ burning. REFRIGERATOR 


es PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Ex 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7808-C Platt Avenue - Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oil-Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here 0) 
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Shirts Ties, Underwear, 
s 


Our Free Offers Now Famous 
Immediate opening for you 
to tell your friends about 
Carlton’snational whale-of- 
a-sale! New merchandise plan 
sweeping the country from 
coast to Coast. Big Cash Pay 
for you starts at once. Sales 
experience unnecessary. 

1 Shirt Free with Every 3 
Yourcustomers won't match 
thesevalwes anywhere. Also 
1 Tie Free with every 3...1 
suit of lightweight Under- 
wearFreewithevery3. Free 
Hosiery, too! The plan's a 
business winner—a proven 
money maker. 


Mail Coupon—Test this Plan 
Complete line of gorgeous 
sample fabrics givenfree. De 
luxe presentationthat hands 
you cash with every show- 
ing. Act at Once—Capitalize 
this amazing free offer plan. 
CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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i Was 
} Carlton Mills, Inc., Dept. 583-L P 
; 79 Fifth Ave., New York 
i I think I can give away Free Shirts, 
} Ties, Underwear. Send your samples. 

Name. nese Sarwiteocetenvtns 

City ... Senne 
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THE BILOXI 


SovBEAN 
- 


SPECIAL 


ARVESTER 






MORE 
PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to | 
center of tread. Harvests beans 

between corn rows four and one- | 
half feet wide or wider. Roller } 


bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the | 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. | 
We also manufacture the Little | 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. | 

| 

! 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 























WE START YOU 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Creams. 





Famous Carnation Products. \° 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Household Necessities. Widely 
known line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. 








WHITE MULE 


Blackstrap Molasses 


Mix your poison with WHITE MULE 


Blackstrap for best results in early 
. ing. WHITE MULE mixes quick- 
Scat cuter andl pales and sticks to 
the plant. 
Don’t take an unknown Blackstrap when 
you can get the most popular brand 
at the lowest price. 
WHITE MULE comes packed in exc 
tiomally good tight wooden barrels. 
Don’t pt a bstitute. Insist that 
your dealer give you only the WHITE 
MULE brand. 


Southgate Molasses Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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TheS 


HE Chief Justice of my state said re- 

cently: “There are usually a dozen 
disbarment trials among the lawyers of 
this state each year. The scandals con- 
nected with them do 
more to discredit 
lawyers in the pub- 
lic eye than the good 
lives of the hun- 
dreds who have 
sacred regard for 
human trusts repos- 
ed in them.” 





The hypocrite dol- 
lar depreciates the 
good dollar after 
it counterfeited. The black 
sheep in a flock is most easily seen. The 
one rotten apple in the barrel is a peril 
to every good apple. The pimple on the 
face of beauty looms large in the observ- 
ing eye. A wobbly wheel on one wagon 
will attract more attention than the hun- 
dred good wheels that need no fixing. 


J. W. TOLLAND 


1S 


There are some things that are always 
true about a false person. The first 
that he fools no one but himself. The 
dishonest man is known almost as soon 
he begins to practice dishonesty. I 
have often marvelled at the oily manners 
§ people who know in their hearts that 
they are bluffers. If we could always 
know that we cannot hide from others 
even the secret thoughts of our hearts, it 
would be a corrective to our conduct. 


is 


as 


poiler— 





Our 


Not long ago a man died who had 
lived for years a double life, thinking 
that he wore a social halo. <A_ neigh- 


bor said to the undertaker, “I hope you 
were able to get that man straightened 
out in his coffin. It will be the first time 
he has been straight for forty years.” 

I was shocked once by the widow of a 
man whose funeral I was about to con- 
duct. She said, “Many people looked up 
to my husband, but I knew him. Let 
nothing sad be said, for this is the hap- 
piest day I have known since my mar- 
riage.” 

O YOU remember the words which 

Jesus uttered about the hypocrite? 
“But whoso shall offend one of these lit- 
tle ones which believe in me, it were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 

I suppose that the hypocrite in a church 
does more harm than he can anywhere 
else. The church in its origin, teaching, 
and mission, stands for the perfection of 
human conduct. People who make pro- 
fession and fail at possession of the spirit- 
ual and moral life do almost incalculable 
harm in a community. This is made worse 
when the obliquity is found, as it some- 
times is, in the pastors and priests of the 
church. 


HAVE been trying to re-interest a 
man in the church. I can get him just 


The South and Its New Population 


A> THE figures for the 1930 United 
+ 


States census come through, coupled 


| with information recently compiled by the 
| Department of Agriculture showing the 


present relative situation prevailing here 


| in the South, we begin to get something 


of a glimpse of our brighter future. 

We have known ever since the invasion 
of the boll weevil some twenty years ago 
that there was a tremendous shift taking 
place in population. 

Southern Negroes 


began to go North 
by trainloads back 
| around 1912. Even 


| before that there was 


Soaps, Extracts, | 


Carnation Ce., 665, St. Louis, Mo. | 
{ and 


considerable move- 
ment. The tremen- 
dous expansion of in- 
dustry in the North 
East, coupled 
with stories of easy 
money and _ social 
equality, brought 
about a_ veritable 
exodus during the 
period of the World 
War almost as dra- 
matic as that of the 


| children of Israel out of Egypt. 
Here is what has happened in one 
Southern State: Thirty years ago Ne- 


| a total population of 2,907,000. 


groes composed 46.6 per cent of Georgia’s 
population. That figure has dropped to 
36.8 now. In 1900 Georgia had a total 
population of 2,215,000. In 1930 she had 
Of her 


| present residents, 63.2 per cent are white. 





The net gain in Negroes during these 
three decades has been 36,312, or 3.5 per 
cent. The net gain in white citizens for 
the same period has been 655,689, or 55.5 
per cent! 

This is typical of what has taken place 
in the case of all the old Cotton Belt 
states where in years gone by the Negro 
population was of course very great. 
During these same years of tremendous 
loss of Negro farm labor to industry and 
of the passing of hand labor, there has 
been a corresponding growth in white 
population and in the use of modern, 





labor-saving machinery. Today the South 
is more interested in modern farm equip- 
ment than ever before. 

Whether in the shift the Negro has 
bettered his condition is probably open to 
a good deal of doubt. We shall not at- 
tempt to discuss that phase of the situa- 
tion here. However that may be, there can 
be no questioning the fact that the loss 
of a superabundance of cheap hand labor 
and the necessity for 
adopting modern 
methods and _ closer 
supervision in the 
handling of soil, 
crops, and farm ani- 
mals have_ vastly 
benefited the agricul- 
ture of the South asa 
whole. These have 
indeed laid the foun- 
dation for a period of 
genuine progress, 
Basically, no change 
of greater signifi- 
cance or greater 
importance than this 
could possibly have 
taken place. 

Abundant cheap labor has always been 
a curse, has always been accompanied by 
a low standard of living by the masses 
with a few living in feudal luxury. Where 
such a situation as that prevails there 
can be little or no progress. In agricul- 
ture it has always meant the exploitation 
of both labor and land, and eventual eco- 
nomic and social collapse. That is what 
was impending here in the South. It 
rendered her multiplied advantages of lit- 
tle value. But that is all in the past now, 
and we are today in the midst of an en- 
tirely new situation. 


This new situation with its greater 
thrift, greater industry, and its clearer 
grasp of opportunity; with its applica- 
tion of the intelligence of the South to 
the tasks in hand, definitely brings us into 
a new day—undoubtedly the day of our 


greatest period of vs 





social and economic 
advancement. 









Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


so far and then he balks. During his 
boyhood he trusted implicity in a man 
who taught his Sunday school class. As 
he grew older he invested his savings 
with this teacher's institution. The crash 
came, his savings were stolen from him, 
and he was hindered in securing his edu- 
cation. While he has perhaps magnified 
his trouble by thinking too much about 
it, nevertheless the man who lied to him 
has a certain responsibility for his in- 
ability to believe in other people. 

What is so beautiful as a sincere life? 
I am glad that there are so many people 
whose sole purpose seems to be contain- 
ed in the line that was written about 
Jesus of Nazareth—“He went about do- 
ing good.” As is the song bird. to the 
grove, the lily to the pond, the star to 
the night skies, so is the life of the per- 
son whose master passion is to help and 
heal as he journeys along. 





e e 
Will a Roadside Market 
Pay? 
the new that 
have sprung into existence in recent 
years is the roadside market. These mar- 
kets have met with growing success and 
miserable failure nearly everywhere they 
have been attempted. 


A MONG 


4 


institutions 


To succeed with a roadside market, it 
must be on a road with heavy traffic, and 
only high quality, fresh produce must be 
offered, and at fair prices. Attractively 
displayed produce in steady supply and 
good variety will bring repeat customers. 
Courtesy, which costs nothing, has a high 
cash value. 

If you are engaged in or expect to en- 
gage in roadside marketing, ask the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a leaflet in 
which are summarized the principal fac- 
tors of success. 





News From South Carolina 
County Agents 

ERE are a dozen live news items 

from farm agents over the state :— 


Hampton.—The cotton acreage is from 
15 to 20 per cent short, with 30 to 40 per 
cent less fertilizer—J. C. Anthony. 


Florence-—The Lions Club of Flor- 
ence will foster a purebred calf club and 
R. W. Coarsey, dairy specialist, is now 
selecting the calves.—J. W. McLendon 


Laurens.—Information from the local 
oil mill shows that a greater number of 
tons of raw materials for home mixing 
of fertilizer has been sold this year than 
ever before.—C. B. Cannon. 


Richland.—The farmers interested in 
livestock sowed a great many more graz- 
ing crops this year than in previous years. 
They are really taking their livestock 
seriously.—J. R. Clark. 


Oconee.—G. H. Griffin and Miss Mary 
C. Haynie, Oconee County agents, say: 
“In five years, 47 carlots of poultry from 
16,000 shippers have returned $160,000 to 
Oconee farmers, and it is estimated that 
through codperative shipments $25,000 
more was realized than would have been 
by other marketing methods.” 


Newberry—Newberry has just orgam- 
ized a county or Pomona Grange. I as- 
sisted D. B. Anderson in arranging for 
this meeting.—P. B. Ezell. 


Kershaw.—The local cannery is prov- 
ing so popular that the farmers have 
oversubscribed the acreage in the vari- 
ous vegetables—Henry D. Green. 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


Bill Suggests an Examination for Folks Giving Advice 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


ISTER Stone, one of th’ boss men on 
i th’ Farm Releef Bored, says he 
thinks us fellers is. goin’ t’ cut our cotton 
akerage about 12 persent this year. He 
thinks we'd orter cut it about twist that 
mutch, an’ maybe he’s right about it, an’ 
then again, he mite be rong. It’s a man- 
ny a day fr’m now tel pickin’ time, an’ it 
mite be that th’ boll weevils an’ th’ 
weather will do sum reducin’ fer us that 
we hadn’t figgered on. 


Well, we can’t say that we ain’t had a 
plenty of advice give to us about it. I 
don’t suppose there’s hardly annybuddy in 
this country, whether he’s ever been on a 
farm ’r not, but what kin set down an’ 
rite a peece about how is th’ best way t’ 
run a farm. Mind, I don’t say but what 
we need advice, in mod’rate amounts, pro- 
vidin’ it’s furnished by sumbuddy that 
knows what they’re talkin’ about. Us 
farmers don’t know everything, an’ we 
make a heap of mistakes, jest like th’ 
fellers do that run banks, an’ stores, an’ 
fact’ries an’ newspapers, an’ annything 
else you kin menshun. But no matter 
what they’re doin’, it’s mighty seldom you 
find annybuddy that don’t b’leeve he 
knows jest ezzackly how a farm had 
orter be run, even tho he might not be 
able t’ go out t’ th’ lot an’ put th’ plow 
gear onto a mule. 


T MITE not be a bad idee t’ make all 

these fellers that’s so free with there 
advice on farmin’ pass a sort of examina- 
shun before they’d be allowed t’ rite 
peeces tellin’ us one-gallus folks what 
we'd orter do. Jest f'r instance, sump’n 
like this here :— 

1. Did you ever own a farm an’ work it your- 
self, an’ ef so, did you make anny munney 
at it? 

2. Ef you did not, what makes you think 
you know so dad-blamed mutch about th’ 
farmin’ bizness now? 

Has anny of your kin-folks got a farm, 
an’ ef so do you like t’ go down an’ vissit 
’em, an’ had you ruther set around in th’ 


shade an’ eat water-mellons an’ go t’ fish- 
fries, or do you prefer t’ git out in th’ field 
an’ show your old fool uncle jest how t’ un- 


stop a guanner drill that’s got clogged up, ’r 
how t’ plow a peece of new ground corn with- 
out either tearin’ up all th’ corn ’r gettin’ 
your shin broke with a root flyin’ back an’ 
hittin’ you? 

4. In cleanin’ up a peece of branch bottom, 
ef you come to a bunch of thunder-wood, 
would you advise pullin’ it up yourself, ’r tell- 
in’ one of th’ niggers t’ grub it out? 

5. Do you know what thunder-wood is? 

6. In shuckin’ corn, is it best t’ keep all 
th’ ears that’s got a even number of rows 
separate fr’m them that has got odd num- 
bers, an’ ef so, why? 

7. How mutch cotton kin you pick in a 
day, an’ how do you account fer th’ fack 
that th’ sorriest nigger on th’ place kin pick 
twist as mutch as you kin? 

8 Ef you had t’ milk a cow, would you 
start on th’ left side, th’ right side, ’r th’ 
under-side? 

9. When you was milkin, ef th’ cow was t’ 
hit you in th’ face with her tail, would you 
think she was mad about sump’n, ’r would 
you figger that she was jest waggin’ it t’ 
be friendly? 

10. Whitch do you think is th’ best breed 
of cows fer all-round use, Jerseys ’r Barred 
Rocks? 

ll. Ef yard eggs went t’ 60 sents a duzzen 
Jest before Chrismus, would you sell what 
you had, ’r save ’em up fer eggnog? 


OW of coarse them is jest a few 

simple questshuns that could be 
used t’ find out ef all folks that gives us 
one-gallus fellers so mutch advice is reely 
entitled t’ quallify as farm experts ’r not. 
I could git up a plenty more, if necessary. 
There’s so mutch talk an’ free advice 
floatin’ around as t’ jest what we orter 
do an’ hadn’t orter do, that it’s right con- 
fusin’, an’ more’n that, most of these fel- 
lers jest talk, an’ don’t come right out an’ 
tackle a farm themselves an’ show us 
how it’s done. 


They put me in mind a good deal of th’ 
time that Bud Peasley’s neffew come 
down t’ vissit him. He hadn’t never been 
on a farm, but he was right smart, willin’ 
kind of a boy, an’ wanted t’ help around 
th’ place, so one mornin’ Bud told him t’ 
go out an’ feed th’ stock. He come back 
after a while, an’ Bud asked him had he 
fed everything good. 


“Sure did,” he says. “I give th’ cows a 
plenty of hay, an’ put a lot in th’ mule 
racks, an’ give some t’ th’ ducks.” 


“You give th’ ducks some hay, did 
you?” says Bud. “Well, did they eat it 
pretty good?” 

“T don’t know whether they did ’r not,” 
says th’ boy. “They was still talkin’ 
about it when I left.” 

Well, ever sence I been in th’ farmin’ 
bizness, most everybuddy has been talkin’ 
about how farms had orter be run, an’ 
prob’ly they know what they’re talkin’ 
about, an’ then again, ef they had t’ an- 
swer a few reel practicle questshuns, like 
them I suggested, it mite cut down th’ 
quantity of conversation a right smart. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HAT general won a crown of gold 
and jewels for his king? 


2. Who sold his life for some gold, 
silver, and a garment? 


3. Who received baskets of the heads 
of princes? 

4. Whose life depended on a golden 
sceptre? 


- 


5. What great queen was eaten by 
dogs? 

6. Who won a wife by capturing a 
city ? 

7. What greatly loved 
buried at Bethlehem? 

8. What great general lost the ambi- 
tion of his life by losing his temper? 


woman was 


9. Who had quail for dinner every 
day for a month? 


10. Who blessed a younger son in 
preference to the elder by mistake, and 
who purposely blessed a younger brother 
before the elder? 

ANSWERS 

1. I Chronicles 20:1-2. 2. Joshua 7:21, 25. 3. 
II Kings 10:7. 4. Esther 4:11; 5:2. 5. If Kings 
9:35-36. 6. Joshua 15:17. 7. Genesis 48:7. 8. 
Numbers 20:10-12; Deuteronomy 32:48-52; Psalm 
106:33. 9. Numbers 11:31. 10. Genesis 27:35; 
48 :17-20. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 





“Amy brags about her man never drops 
gravy on his vest, but Pa didn’t either 
when he wore whiskers like that.” 

“If bendin’ exercises would reduce the 
waist, pickin’ up after Pa would o’ made 
me look like a wasp years ago.” 
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MEXICAN 
BEAN BEETLE 


with EVER GREEN—Low Cost 


Evw GREEN is certain death to Mexican bean 
beetles, and at low cost. Recent experiments with Ever 


Green show that increased dilutions are possible, which 


give an effective spray and also save you money. 


Use a coarse driving spray against Mexican bean 


beetles, and hit as many beetles as possible. Ever Green 


does not leave poisonous residue on the plant, so you can 


safely use it right up to the time of picking. There is no 
danger of destroying the fertility of the soil. 


Ever Green is non-poisonous, pleasant to handle, easy 


to get, and does not gum your sprayers. Ever Green is 





NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


extremely effective against aphis, 
white fly, leaf hoppers, squash bug 
and other insects. Order from 
your dealer or write McLaughlin 
Gormley King Company, 1715 
Fifth St. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


74). BENTHALL 
eee aor aes 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty-five years. Used also 
in six foreign countries. 
Write for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 
Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 














GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND WITH DANDRUFF 


GLOVER’S 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and Treatment of Scalp and Hair 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


119 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


IMPERIAL (sarcopric) MANGE MEDICINE IS ANTISEPTIC - GERMICIDAL 
POSITIVELY REMOVES DANDRUFF 














FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 


Built in sizes up to 400 barrels. 
Write today for complete catalog and prices 














on Cider Press Su § 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 119, YORK, PA. 
——$—$————— 











Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
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Birds... billions of birds, ave 
thought to have helped make 
Chilean, through their vast 
guano deposits and the. decay 
of their bodies, 


To help you ’ 






Science finds that the so-called 


“impurities,” present because of 





























































the natural origin of Chilean, at Mr 
least partly account for its supe- vill 
riority as a nitrogen fertilizer. Ch 
cro 
wil 
YOUR : RO O ; i Y cl 
su 
@ cal 
Centuries of raging, roaring “ 
storms helped to create Chilean. 
a # 
« CI 
L nit 
Z Ca 
, 10 
gn IS ONE YEAR when you. of the extreme y Ci 
can’t afford to gamble on importance of © 
yourcrop.You must makesure.. high acre yields, eS. ™ J, 
Pie MMU MA 
doublysure.Morecottonperacre it is all the more Ween SG Cerwent 
1 a A million million creatures of the sea gave their lives in the 
--more corn per acre.. less Cost necessary to side- formation of those endless deposits of Chilean which play 
per bale.. less cost per bushel. dress liberally. such an important part in your farm profits. 
And the answer is Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the zatural nitro. |The more Chilean you use, within reason of course, the more 
gen fertilizer. Don’t wait any longer. Side-dress your crops with certain you are to make money. You invest a dollar .. and 
Nature’s magic nitrate and watch it bring you large enough _ get several dollars back. Study the figures at the right. They 
yields to show a good profit right in the face of low prices. are authentic figures, based on 8 years of carefully checked | 
Authorities agree that side-dressing is vitally important this results. Think of it! $4.78 for every dollar invested in | 
year. In view of light applications under the crop, and because Chilean Nitrate of Soda. That is proof enough that it pays. \ 
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Photo | 


This picture shows clearly 
what side-dressing with 
Chilean does for cotton. 
Makes all the difference be- 
tween a profit crop and a 
money-losing crop. Cotton in 
foreground was not side- 
dressed. See the difference. 
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Taylor Brothers of McCullers, N. C. 
show the difference in quality of corn 
side-dressed with Chilean {right} 
and corn not side-dressed { left}. Some 
difference! 











Mrs. C. H. Mathis, of Black- 
ville, S. C. State 1930 Cotton 
Champion and her winning pia } 
crop, which was side-dressed : om eS a ee EE 


Beasts of the jungle swamps are believed to have played a 
part in the formation of this natural nitrate fertilizer. 


wh, 


Chilean Nitrate side-dressing makes _ life-giving nitrogen, It pushes your crop 





such remarkable records on cotton be- along, maturing bolls ahead of the wee- $ 
cause it takes hold of the growing plants _ vil attack, You get more cotton, better = <y . 
at once, just when the whole crop needs cotton, And it costs you less per bale. Every ENVESTED IN . 


NATURAL— that’s why CHILE NITRATE 


OF SODA 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the natural impurities’ —Iodine, Boron, Magne- 
nitrate, the original SODA that Ameri- sium, Calcium, Potassium, Each of brought hack 


can farmers have used for more than these is a plant food in itself. They com- § 
100 years, Because of its natural origin bine to make Chilean the Super-Nitrate 


Chilean contains a number of so-called .. the fertilizer that is Nitrogen PLUS. 
on Cotton 





Pitiless, parching sun wiped out animal life ages ago that 
Chilean Nitrate might be created for the farmer of today. 





AVERAGE RESULTS ON 
2287 SUPERVISED 
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6 = er SQN ee And as side-dressing for corn, Chilean is also 
aA Pte at ees a profit-maker. On 1127 supervised field scale 
demonstrations every $1 brought back $3.37. 
























FIELD SCALE DEMON 







STRATIONS 


BOTH ARE 
NATURAL 
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CHILEAN 
NITRATE or SODA 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO sAY CHILEAN 
WHEN YOU ORDER YOUR NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
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New (Sotton eMNaterials, 
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THIS 


A NEWCOMER—COTTON TWEED—MAKES 
TAILLEUR. THE JACKET IS OF A 


SMART 
SOFT LACY FABRIC IN 
BLACK AND WHITE WITH A WHITE SCARF COLLAR OF 


COTTON MESH THAT IS USED IN THE 

THE DRESS. A HAT OF WHITE COTTON MESH AND SHOES 

OF A NEW COTTON LACY WEAVE ARE APPROPRIATE 
COMPLEMENTS TO THIS DELIGHTFUL OUTFIT. 


30DICE-YOKE OF 


HE new cottons are so fascinating you will want 

your spring coat, suit, and dresses all made of cot- 

ton. There are so many lovely colors to choose 
from, and the textures are so new, so varied, so differ- 
ent from anything one ever thought of in cotton, that 
one is amazed at their versatility. 


One cannot think of fabrics without thinking of 
their uses, for fabrics today are designed for particular 
types of costumes. For coats and suits, the new cotton 
tweeds offer a wide variety of rough textures, and 
rough surfaced finishes are very smart. Some are 
closely woven and come in solid color; they are espe- 
cially good for dresses and for accessories such as 
handbags and millinery. 

Other tweeds have a loose lacy construction, which 
makes them unusually light in weight, and supple, so 
that they do not wrinkle easily. Some have woven 
patterns, giving striped or checked effects in two colors; 
others are a mixture of two or more colors with a 
nubbed effect in white. These wool-type cottons are 
ideal for topcoats, suits, or dresses; they tailor well and 
have the advantage of not being too warm. 

Hopsacking crepe and eponge are two other fabrics 
which represent a large group of interesting weaves. 
Due to the open weave they are cool, do not muss easily, 
nor do they show soil. 


ESH fabrics, which are more varied than ever, are 

distinctly smart.. Fashion frequently combines two 
fabrics; mesh combined with lacy tweed is effective. 
A dress of tweed with the upper section of a mesh 
fabric is new and wearable. Add a coat to match the 
tweed and you have a double duty ensemble, for the 
dress is an ideal general daytime dress; and when worn 
with the coat, gives the effect of a suit. 





Suits require blouses, and blouses were 
never more attractive. The surplice blouse 
tied at the side, peplum blouses, waistcoats, or 
belted blouses ending at the waistband use a 
wide variety of cotton. Batiste, sheer crepe, 
dotted Swiss, fine lawn, dimity, tucked nei, 
cotton lace, and embroidered sheers are charm- 
ing for dressy blouses. Mesh fabrics, pique, 
broadcloth, and similar weight fabrics are 
chosen for tailored models. 

Cotton mesh fabrics have taken on many 
new characteristics; some are plain, others 
have a downy surface that suggests Angora 
wool, still others follow the dictates of the lacy 
weaves; all are cool, comfortable, and so new 
you will want several in your wardrobe. Mesh 
fabrics may be combined with the new plaid 
ginghams. I saw a stunning model where the 
upper portion of the dress was of a gay plaid 
gingham, while the lower part was of mesh to 
match one of the gay stripes in the plaid. An- 
other mesh dress in a pastel tone had hand 
crocheted raglan sleeves, an idea developed by 
Schiaparelli in her spring collection. Gingham 
is charming used alone, in connection with pique, 
or merely as trimming. Like mesh fabrics, ging- 
hams, piques, shirtings, and all the rough sur- 
faced cottons are excellent for sport costumes. 

Clothes for wear at home in the morning 
have changed materially. They have been 
definitely influenced by the style tendencies of 
more formal types of dresses, and have just as 
many interesting details as any other type of dress. 
Many are so good looking, they could be worn in 
town with assurance of their style correctness. 
Prints, broadcloths, shirtings, the new Jacquard 
woven patterned fabrics, corded weaves, ging- 
hams, and striped Madras, in well tailored mod- 
els are practical, easily laundered, and smart. 


OR afternoon and evening, sheer cottons 

predominate. Printed voiles, lawns, dimi- 
ties, dotted Swisses, and batistes offer an en- 
chanting array of exquisite designs and colors. 
A new novelty is a fine voile with a scatter de- 
sign in wool, which is reminiscent of the che- 
nille embroidery of our grandmother’s day. 
These voiles come in white with colored de- 
signs, and in pastel grounds with white or 
colored motifs. 

The embroidered fabrics are another group 
which are revelations of what can be done with 
cotton. Here voile, batiste, and organdie are 
featured. Organdies, shadow-printed, eyeleted, 
printed, or plain, vie for attention, while nets 
and laces are among the chosen favorites. Fre- 
quently two of these fabrics are combined; for 
example, eyelet embroidered batiste and lace, 
lace and tucked net, plain and embroidered or- 
gandie. White, black, or combinations of black 
and white are favorites as are all the new pas- 
tel tones.. Prints for afternoon and evening 
are more formal, with larger motifs in spirited 
colors. 











PLAIN AND EYELET EMBROIDERED BROADCLOTH 

ARE DEFTLY COMBINED TO CREATE THIS DISTINC- 

TIVE COTTON FROCK IN A SOFT PEACH SHADE. 

NOTE THE SMART REPETITION OF THE EMBROID- 
ERY IN SHOULDER AND HIP YOKE. 
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“pring and Summer 


By? CATHERINE ELOISE CLEVELAND 


The remarkable developments in new textures, in- 
teresting designs, and beautiful colors have all contrib- 
uted to the smartness of the new cottons. 
friends in North Carolina say: “We grow cotton, we 
raise cotton, let’s wear cotton!” 


The “Wear Cotton” Movement 
By MRS. S. E. BARNWELL 


ROM every corner of the 12 cotton growing states 

have comé to the “Wear Cotton” headquarters thou- 
sands of letters requesting information and containing 
inquiries as to the “wear cotton” movement. The Cot- 
ton Textile Institute of New York and the Durene 
Association of America also state that they are being 
flooded with inquiries as to styles of cotton and the 
new cotton fabrics. 


This “wear cotton” campaign has received a tre- 
mendous popular response throughout the South. It 
has made a democratic appeal because all have been 
affected. The farm woman has sat in conference with 
the city club woman, the home demonstration clubs 
have codperated with the federated woman’s clubs, and 
together they have worked to make this “wear cotton” 
movement the tremendous success that it has been. 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. 


Paying Homage to Bossy 


A MONG the images worshipped by 
A ancient peoples were those fashion- 
ed and made in the likeness of the cow. 


It is difficult for us to find among all 


of the animals, birds, 
and plants any ob- 
ject that has been 


of more value to 
man, his pleasure, his 
health and his life, 
than the unostenta- 
tious milk cow. If 
treated well, given 
good feed, shelter, 
plenty of pure fresh 
water, and _ reason- 
able care, she offers to the nation great 
streams of rich, delicious, and life pro- 
ducing golden milk. For this service to 
humanity she has never been known to 
boast nor complain. If well bred and 
kindly treated she is as meek as a lamb 
and as gentle as a cat. She increases 
the storehouse of the national wealth not 
only through her contributions of milk 
but at the end of her sojourn on earth 
her flesh is served upon our tables as deli- 
cate steaks and appetizing roasts. Fin- 
ally her pelt is spirited away to some dis- 
tant manufacturer to be made into shoes, 
traveling cases, harness, and caddy bags. 





H AYGOOD 


Dr. M. F. 


Since she is so beneficent, gentle, and 
kind, it is strange that so many farms 
throughout this fair land of ours have 


upon their broad acres not a single cow. 


Hundreds of farm families, particularly 
in the cotton growing sections of the 
South, not only do not possess a cow, but 


seldom have an opportunity of drinking a 
glass of milk or eating broiled beefsteak. 
No wonder then that there are many 
persons in these families who suffer from 
pellagra, tuberculosis, and other diseases 
which have their origin in or are ag- 
gravated by a deficient diet. 


HE normal body consists of stout 

bones, strong muscles, a ruddy com- 
plexion, twinkling eyes, a smiling coun- 
tenance, and an active brain. If any one 
of these is missing, something has gone 
wrong. Their presence connotes health— 
our greatest possession. Milk is the 
health food. It possesses sugar, fats, 
protein, mineral salts, several of the es- 
sential vitamins, and water. It is the 
most nearly complete food which nature 
offers us in a single package. With the 
same expenditure of money or effort it is 
scarcely possible to obtain from any other 
source so much in real health giving food 
value as from our dairy herds. 

All that “Bossy” asks of us is 
plenty of good feed, fresh water, com- 
fortable shelter, a straw bed, and kind 
treatment. Given these, she will fill the 
coffers of the nation with great wealth 
and add many happy years to the average 
life of our people. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 HEIR 


LOOM 


(Copyright by Public Ledger 





Put Heir and Loom together to make 
Heirloom by climbing down a rung at a 
» Changing one letter only in each 
Step without transposing. An answer is 
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The place of Kotex in our 
progress toward health 


How a new-—and revolutionary— 

development in feminine hygiene 

is changing the lives of women 
everywhere. 


ITHIN the past hundred years 

— new developments in medi- 
cine, in surgery, in personal hygiene! 
Within the past twelve years, indeed, 
one particular innovation that has made 
a vital difference to women! Kotex, 
that remarkable sanitary pad . . . dis- 
posable, comfortable, absolutely hygi- 
enic! A milestone in health history if 
ever there was one! 

Doctors and nurses were first to recom- 
mend Kotex. Teachers, too, found ways 
to tell young women about it. And to- 
day it costs so little that old-fashioned, 


unsanitary makeshifts are unnecessary. 


Why Kotex is better 


Kotex is fashioned to fit. It deodorizes. 
Its Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent 
wadding filler is five times more absor- 
bent than surgical cotton. You dispose 
of it easily, quickly. The secret of Kotex 
superiority is really simple. It absorbs 
away from the surface, leaving the pro- 
tective edges dry and comfort- 
able. That’s very important. 

It can be worn on either side 
with equal protection, equal 
comfort. 















IN HOSPITALS... 


The Kotex absorbent is the iden- 
tical material used by surgeons in 
85% of the country’s leading hos- 
pitals, 

2 The Kotex filler is far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet absorbs 
5 times as much. 


3 Kotex is soft... Nota decep- 
tive softness, that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. But a delicate, 
lasting softness. 

4 Can be worn on either side 
with equal comfort, no embarrass- 
ment. 

5 Disposable, instantly, complete- 
ly. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 








KOTEX COMPANY, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 
Dr. Williamson’s book on Personal Hygiene. 


CThe new kotex Bell; 50¥ 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort ! 
Woven to fit; will not curl. 


(U. S. Patent No. 1,770,741) 


KOTERX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


Kotex is, without doubt, one Name 
of today’s greatest contributing 
, Address 
factors toward women’s comfort 
and good health. 1 City... 
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MAKE YOUR CAKES 
THIS NEW WAY! 


Use this wonder- 
ful Checker Board 
Cake Pan set to 
make your cakes 
and your friends 
will wonder how 
you have been 
able to make such 
dainty, tempting 
cakes in such at- 
tractive colors 
and forms. It’s 
very simple—and 
we'll send you a 
diagram showing 
you just how to 
do it. 








Cakes in Attractive Colors 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your 
cakes—surprise the folks with a different com- 


bination on every occasion, 
OUR OF Sent to you complete with dia- 
gram and recipe, free and post- 


age paid, as a reward for sending us $1.00 for 
one 3 year subscription to this paper. 


Progressive Farmer & Southern Raralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


0020200205 

















Like to Take Pictures? 
KODAK GIVEN! 


A Genuine Eastman Kodak 
Should Be In Every Home 


“I wish I had a picture of that’ ’—how often have 


you said 


see things 


reader 
Ruralist, 
one. 





This kodak is made and guaranteed by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Makes a Picture 24, x34 


Once the camera is loaded a child can make snapshots 
Comes in four colors besides black, vermilion, green, blue and maroon, Please 


_ No adjustments necessary. 
with it. 
specify color when ordering. 


Makes clear pictures—pictures you'll want to keep and show your friends. 
at 


miss this offer—it’s SPECIAI 


OUR OFFER This kodak will be sent to you, free and postage paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00 for 2 three-year subs-riptions to this paper at $1.00 each. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist , 


Spring, Summer, 
yeu would like to photograph. 
why you shouldn’t. 
these Genuine Eastman Kodaks in the home of every 
of the Progressive Farmer 

so we are making it easy for you to get 
Just a few minutes of your time for a friendly 
visit to two or 


Fall, Winter—all the time you 


No reason 
We would like to put one of 


and Southern 


three neighbors. 


Don’t 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 
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Milk Builds.... 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


N THE far North where the extreme 

cold makes it impossible to raise and 
keep the dairy cow, the reindeer is the 
source of milk supply. In hot coun- 
tries, as India and the Philippines, the 
water buffaloes are the dairy animals 
as well as the beasts of burden. In des- 
ert regions camels are depended upon 
to furnish milk. In South America the 
llama is valuable as a milk animal, and 
among the very poor groups of people, 
especially in Central Europe, the milk of goats and 
sheep is used. 

Due to the fact that it is so often served as a bev- 
erage, many people still consider milk as a luxury. As 
a matter of fact, it is a very necessary food and the 
one food which alone will support human life. 

Dr. Sherman says: “A quart of milk for every boy 
baby until he is full grown, and a quart a day for every 
girl baby until she has weaned her last child.” 


N ILK is particularly important in the diet of the 
growing child. Milk builds muscle, bones, and 
teeth because milk contains proteins, lime, phosphorus, 
and vitamins. 

One of the reasons why some children do not drink 
milk is because the adults in the family express their 
dislike for it. At this season of the year often the milk 
has an unpleasant taste unless the cows are on a pasture 
free from wild onions and other weeds. If the refrig- 
erator is not clean, milk kept in it will absorb disagree- 
able odors and flavors. Whatever the cause, it should 
be corrected as it is of the utmost importance that 
children drink milk regularly. 


While the average farmer can have plenty of fresh 
milk daily, there are times when the supply of milk is 
not adequate. Too, many people like the flavor of evap- 
orated or condensed milk better than that of fresh milk. 
These, together with dry milk, can often be used to 
greater advantage than fresh milk and when made from 
whole milk they contain practically the same mineral 
and vitamin content found in fresh milk. 


Milk can be disguised in the diet. Although the 
drinking of milk is largely a matter of training, adults 
who have not acquired the milk habit in childhood or 
those who dislike its taste can be given any quantity 
of milk in the daily food by a little study. Here are 
some suggestive methods of using milk :— 

CREAM SOUPS: tomato, 
tato, etc. 

CREAMED DISHES: creamed vegetables, fish, meat, eggs. 

SCALLOPED DISHES: scalloped vegetables, fish, meat, 
eggs, cheese. 

CHOWDERS: fish, meat, corn, clam, vegetable, etc. 

WITH CEREALS: rice and cheese, macaroni and cheese, 
to replace half of the liquid in which breakfast cereal is 
cooked, rice pudding, tapioca pudding, etc. 

MILK DESSERTS: custards, ice cream, junket, blanc 
mange, bread pudding. 

BEVERAGES: cocoa, eggnog, milk shake, etc. 


carrot, asparagus, celery, po- 


We are including here a few general recipes which 
we hope will make it easier for our readers to increase 
the quantity of milk in the daily diet. 


CREAM SOUPS 


1 teaspoon grated onion 
2 cups milk 

2 cups vegetable water 
lcup vegetable pulp 


4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
































THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF GETTING 
MILK INTO THE DIET—WITH FRUITS 
AND CEREALS, OR IN SAUCES, SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, DESSERTS OR BEVERAGES. 


MILK IS PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT 

IN THE DIET OF THE GROWING CHILD. 

IT HAS HELPED THIS YOUNGSTER 
GROW A STRAIGHT BACK. 


Melt the butter, add the flour 
and seasoning, and rub smooth. Add 
milk slowly, stirring constantly. 
When well thickened, add the wa- 
ter in which the vegetables were 
cooked. Add the grated onion and 
the vegetable pulp which has been 
secured by rubbing the cooked vegetable through a 
sieve. Cook for 5 minutes over direct heat, stirring 
constantly, and then set in hot water until ready to 
serve. 

CREAMED DISHES AND GRAVIES 

White sauce made of milk, butter, flour, and season- 
ings is the foundation of creamed dishes. For a sauce of 
medium thickness the proportion is 1 cup milk, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, and 2 tablespoons flour. Follow di- 
rections for making sauce as given in cream soups. 
Combine with a cooked vegetable such as cabbage, car- 
rots, turnips, potatoes, or cauliflower, with hard-cooked 
eggs, or with chopped fish or meat. Serve hot. 


Adding grated cheese to the white sauce and allow- 
ing it to melt and blend with the sauce gives many 
creamed dishes a richer flavor and a higher food value. 
Since cheese is a concentrated milk product, it is also 
rich in the valuable food properties found in milk. A 
rich cheese sauce of this kind poured over hard whole 
wheat toast and served with a succulent vegetable or 
with a fresh salad makes an excellent luncheon or 
supper. 

By substituting the drippings from ham, chicken, 
or meat for the butter used, white sauce becomes the 
cream gravy for which the South is famous. 


SCALLOPED DISHES 
In serving scalloped dishes prepare a medium white 
sauce. Grated cheese may also be added if it is de- 
sired. Arrange alternate layers of the cooked vege- 
table, fish, or meat and the sauce in a greased baking 
dish or casserole having the sauce as the top layer. 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs and brown in a hot 
oven. These dishes are often spoken of as au gratin; 
for example, au grafin potatoes, salmon au gratin, or 
cabbage au gratin. 
CHOWDERS 
A chowder consists of different vegetables or of 
fish and potatoes and various seasonings cooked in milk, 
with crackers added just before serving. 





MUSCLE 
BONE 
TEETH 


FISH CHOWDER 


Y% pound fat salt pork 
2 cups raw diced fish 
6 small potatoes sliced 
2 onions chopped fine 


3 cups boiling water 
1 pint milk 
Crackers 


Fry the sliced salt pork in a deep kettle. When 
crisp remove the pieces of pork and put the fish 
potatoes, and onions in the kettle. Cover with the 
boiling water and simmer one-half hour or until 
the potato is tender. Add the milk and cook five 
minutes longer. Season with salt and pepper. Just 
before serving add a few crackers crushed. 


MILK DESSERTS 


There is almost no end to the puddings and des- 
serts which may be made with milk. Junket is one 
of the most wholesome and one of the simplest milk 
desserts to make. <A rennet tablet is crushed and 
dissolved in 2 tablespoons of cold milk. This js 
added to a quart of milk which has been heated 
just lukewarm (about 100 degrees F.). Add y% 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and %4 teaspoon salt 
and stir quickly to dissolve. Pour at once into sery- 
ing dishes and let stand at room temperature until’ 
set. Then chill and keep cold until serving time. 





—Courtesy 
U. 8S. DA 


Junket may be varied by adding choco- 

late or caramel sauce, by adding 2 or 3 
well beaten egg yolks to the milk before heating it, or 
it may be served with a custard sauce or with a sauce 
made of a mixture of sweetened fruits, such as bananas, 
pineapples, oranges, or crushed peaches or berries. Junk- 
et may also be frozen and served as ice cream. 


Milk may be used to make frozen custards and ice 
cream. Sweetened milk may be mixed with a cereal 
such as rice, bread crumbs, or cornmeal, and with rai- 
sins or some other dried fruit and made into delicious 
puddings. Custards may be stiffened with gelatin to 
make Bavarian or Spanish cream. Many of these 
custards and creams, if carefully made, are especially 
suitable for children and invalids. 

BEVERAGES 

Chocolate and cocoa are probably the most popular 
flavorings for milk beverages and they are good served 
either hot or ice-cold. For young children cocoa is 
preferable to the richer, stronger chocolate. Eggnog 
made by beating together milk, egg, and any preferred 
flavoring is a particularly nutritious drink. Shaking 
or beating milk drinks until they are frothy adds to 
their attractiveness. 





Household Reminders 


IVE new linoleum a coat of clear shellac or var- 
nish. This preserves the color and pattern. The 
treatment should be repeated every few months. 
Wash lemons and oranges in warm water before 
cutting or grating. If placed in a warm oven for 4 
few minutes the juice will flow much more freely. 
Parents should teach their children to regard the 
doctor and nurse as their friends. Fear of a doctof 
often leads to such neglect of health as to result m 
some chronic iHness or generally impaired health. 
Peel onions under water and save the tears. 


Bias tape makes a simple and effective trimming 
for children’s clothes. It can be made at home or put 








chased in packages of several yards in lovely colors. 9) 
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Reading and Good Manners 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


N OUR last talk together we were 
discussing summer plans for getting 
acquainted with the family. This time 


we are going to chat about getting ac- 
quainted with the world through the most 
fascinating medium—books. 

We hear a great deal about travel 
taking the rough edges off our manners 
and perhaps it is true. Many of us, how- 
ever, must wait for ships of fortune to 
come sailing in before we can pack our 
bags and be off. In the meantime we 
can travel far and meet interesting people 
in books and magazines. We can study 
their manners and ‘customs for the im- 
provement of our own. 

erhaps you are thinking: that books 
are expensive, and therefore not to be 
enjoyed. Most states have a system for 
sending out books from some library. 
Your county agents will tell you how to 
go about using this service. 

Let me digress a moment to speak of 
building up home libraries. There are 
several publishers now putting out clas- 
sics at $1 or less per volume. I shall be 
yery glad to furnish you the names and 
addresses of these firms and a suggested 


list of books to buy with some extra 
birthday or Christmas dollars. 
ND now are you wondering about 
reading and its relation to good 


manners? I am sure, in your reading, you 
have learned something of courtesy. 


Someone has defined education as the 
ability to adjust ourselves to circum- 
stances, conditions, and situations. To do 
this, we must know people. We must be 
able to put ourselves in their places. 
Such a broadening of our sympathies 


comes with reading. 

One of the best ways of knowing peo- 
ple is through biography. We find -to 
our surprise that many of the great peo- 
ple of the world have had to face prob- 
lems very much like our own. We see 
how they met their hardships, and sud- 
denly we get an idea for a way out of our 
dificulty. All at once we have found the 
courage to fight our battles to the finish. 

There are on the market many biogra- 
phies of the lives of the really great men 
and women. Recently there have ap- 
peared several stories of royal person- 
ages so well told that the age in which 
they lived is reconstructed, and while we 
are reading we feel that we are living in 
those very times. 


ERE are some books whose main 

characters you will want to imitate. 
One of the most beautiful stories I have 
ever read is Bess Streeter Aldrich’s 4 
Lantern in Her Hand. If you would 
learn courage, read it. 

If you would learn the “bigness” of a 
man whose fineness and greatness is mis- 
understood, read The Romance of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. His generous spirit is 
like that of Christ saying, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

If you would learn the destructive 
Power of jealousy, read Othello. If you 
would know the value and beauty of sim- 
Plicity and sincerity, read King Lear. 

Many people miss the pleasure of 
Shakespeare. They have heard that he 
1s “deep,” and so take it for granted that 
they cannot understand him. We are 
very apt to miss his humor when we 
read him by ourselves. To overcome this 
difficulty, you might form a reading circle 


and have each member read a part. (Of 
Course, this same method is good for 
other drama than Shakespeare.) And, 


by the way, once a week some of the 
World’s best players are read over the 
Tadio, 

Books can never take the place of 
People, but they can help us to under- 
stand and sympathize with all sorts and 
Conditions of human beings. Knowing 
Mankind through reading helps us to be 
at ease socially and to put others at their 
And that after all is the end and 
im of good manners. 





C¢ 


ootball Players 


can’t train with 


EAN BAGS 


To build up his strength and endurance— 
a football player must have vigorous body- 
building exercise. Imagine how poorly con- 
ditioned he'd be, training with bean bags! 


Teeth 


can’t train 
on 


Your popy? Your muscles?Certainly 
—you know they need exercise to 
keep them in good condition. But 
did it ever occur to you that teeth 
and gums are just as ‘‘alive’’ as any 
muscle? And consequently just as 
much in need of exercise? Ask your 
doctor, or your dentist! They will 
tell you that, in addition to home 
care and regular visits to the dentist, 
teeth and gums must have work to do! 

The widespread increase in dental 
ills to-day is partly due to lack of 
sufficient exercise for teeth and gums. 
Toomanv soft, ‘‘mushy’’ foods—too 
little chewing required. Not enough 
exercise. So state America’s leading 
Doctors of Dental Surgery! 

Nature never intended teeth and 
gums to be pampered. Teeth were 
designed to chew—and chew well. 


Grape-Nuts 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


USH. 


Proper chewing stimulates and ex- 
ercises teeth and gums, enlivens and 
vitalizes the tissues; thus helping to 
maintain a natural health and firm- 
ness. 

Teeth and gums can't train on mush! 
But they can be safeguarded in an 
easy, natural way by eating foods 
that invitingly encourage adequate 
chewing—crisp foods! A delicious 
food, for instance, such as Grape- 
Nuts. 

Grape-Nuts is crisp. It is crunchy 
—temptingly so. You enjoy chewing 
these choice golden-brown kernels, 
as much as you enjoy the delicious 
flavor. And as you eat Grape-Nuts, 
your teeth and gums are receiving 
the brisk stimulation and exercise 
theysourgently need! 

High on the list of 
foods favored by den- 
tal authorities stands 
Grape-Nuts. Because 
it is so Crisp. 
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And because . .. a serving of 
Grape-Nuts with whole milk or 
cream is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus, two important elements to 
build sound teeth. Indeed, this one 
delicious dish provides more varied 
nourishment for physical fitness and 
energy than many a hearty meal! 
Start now to enjoy this delicious 
dish, so beneficial to teeth and gums 
and general bodily health. Buy 
Grape-Nuts to-day, for breakfast to- 
morrow. Grape-Nuts is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. Sold by 
grocers everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Prog. F. 6-31 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets : “Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,” and “Happier Days 
from Better Breakfasts.”” 


© 1931, G. F. corp. 





EF Bn a a 
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Cit State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 











Our advertising columns offer you a medium of sale 
or purchase that is without parallel in the South. 
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STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 

| ¢ s. 
for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
LIVE AT HOME seat Hard Times. 
ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 

BARGAIN PRICES 

IN SANITARY TIN 
SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
) The only sealer with can saver—uses each ean 3 times. 
VY Write today for reduced prices and booklet “Building 
Bank Aecount with 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


4 Ca 









GOVERNMENT 






A Dixie outfit of- 









CANS— 









Tin Cans.” 









Oldest and Largs 








’ Supply House im the South 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


















Our Advertisements | 
Guaranteed Reliable 


j E GUARANTEDR Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering 
goods the subscriber says, ‘‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist,’’ and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we 
believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
value or the returns from securities; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
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BE FACE POWDER 


WISE 


NOT POWDER BOX 


FOOLISH 


You are a smart shopper because you 
are a modern American woman. At one 
glance you can size up the value of a 


hat ...adress...a pair of gloves. Why 
not apply this same keen judgment in 
selecting face powder? 

Fancy packages and foreign labels 
often induce women to spend more 
money than is necessary for face pow- 
der. Such things have nothing to do with 
complexion—beauty—and the real object 
of face powder is to beautify your com- 
plexion. 

Plough’s Favorite Bouquet is made 
from the finest, purest ingredients and 
is soothing and beneficial to the skin. 
Marvelously soft and smooth, delicately 
perfumed and artistically tinted, it clings 
for hours and brings fresh, youthful 
beauty to your complexion. 


Be face powder wise—not powder box 
foolish. Ask for Plough’s Favorite Bou- 
quet in the square-shaped red box—the 
largest selling face powder in the world 
for 25c. 


Sloughs 


FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture powder, choose 
Plough’s “Exquisite” Face Powder in the round 
red box, 50c. If you want a special powder for 
oily skin, choose Plough’s ‘Incense of Flowers” 
in the red oval box, 75c. 


LUCKY TIGER 


For Hair and Scalp! a 
A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 
nl A Proven Germicide, delicately 

~~ TA » safe for adults and chil- 
ren. World’s iargest seller at 
Druggists, Barbers, Beauty Parlors. 










GUARANTEED 











Need aCream Separator? 


You can have one for less than factory cost for 
doing some local work for us. Write for special 
offer. SHARPLES CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Good and 
Good for You. 
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By 
SALLY 
‘| CARTER 





seeking beauty in her day, 





Grandma used the bandbox gay. 
Modern miss has methods new 
But the selfsame end in view. 


A Beauty Commencement 


aes Days! So many 
things commence on Commencement 
Day. . why not Beauty-coaxing? 
And as Commencement and Mother’s 
Day come so close together, why not 
have a joint beauty plan for Mother and 
Daughter that will bring new beauty and 
a new understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems? Commencement is a beginning of 
leisure for schoolgirl or teacher daugh- 
ters, with time to do the little beauty 
stunts they’ve put off all winter, but of- 
ten school vacation means 
added work for Mother! 
Yet daughters love to have 


a pretty, young looking 
mother to “show off” to 
vacation visitors. So I 


think my plan of each help- 
ing the other will be fun 
all around, for everything 
is easier and jollier when 
two do it together! 
Here’s my beauty plan: 
“Play like’ you have a 
home beauty institute with 
each of you as director or 
operator in turn for the 
summer session. You, Miss 
Daughter, will be keeper of 
supplies and of the library, 


which will 
be made up of all the clippings on beauty 
you can collect in a scrapbook. You 
might grade each other on how you stick 
to your schedule, with a big, black zero 


every time you skip a treatment. Set 
aside a definite time each day for beauty 
work and have all your material ready. 
Let your schedule run something like this, 


subject, of course, to your individual 
needs :— 
Every day: Five or ten minutes for hair 


brushing, massage, and wave setting. 
Every day: Ten or fifteen minutes for exer- 
cise. 
Monday: Daughter’s facial given by mother. 
Tuesday: Mother’s facial given by daughter. 
Wednesday: Manicure given by each to the 
other in turn. 
Thursday: 
daughter. 
Friday: Daughter’s shampoo given by moth- 
er. 


Mother’s shampoo given by 


Saturday: Beauty rest for mother while 
daughter reads aloud the week’s accumulation 
of beauty hints. 


JOU see, the everyday beauty rites 
need take but fifteen or twenty 
minutes. These are, of course, in addi- 
tion to your own individual routine such 
as your bath, mouth care, quick facials, 
make-up, attention to nails, hands, el- 
bows, etc. 


For the brushing and massage of your 
everyday schedule you had full directions 
in the November 15 and December 1 
Bandbox. For wave setting directions, 
ask the sales girl in the store where you 
buy your waving combs. If you have 
naturally curly or permanently waved 
hair, a beauty operator will show you 
how to set a finger wave. 

For your daily exercises together, you 
may prefer flower gardening, or the bed- 
making and golf-sweeping games or other 
household tasks that become games when 
a Mother and Daughter do them to- 
gether. Or you may prefer the exer- 





cises given over the radio. You’ve no 
idea how much fun it is to watch each 
other’s antics—that exercises your laugh 
muscles, too. 

For the shampoos, full directions were 
given in the November 1 issue. Once a 
week is not too often in our warm, damp 
climate in summer. 

For the weekly manicure, get a little 
kit of manicure articles—they cost from 
10 cents up. Follow exactly the directions 
on the package and you can give each 
other as good a manicure 
as you'd get in a beauty 
shop. You'll like a soap 
made with lava as a hand 
soap and for rubbing on 
“rusty elbows” to keep 
them pretty for the short- 
sleeved summer dresses. 
Cold cream is good for 
this, too. 


HE facials are the most 

fun of all, especially if 
you can each watch the 
other having a “sample” 
one at a good beauty par- 
lor next time you are in 
town. If not, you can care- 
fully study the methods suggested in 
some of the leaflets that come with good 
creams or in beauty articles in papers or 


magazines. Daughter’s facial will be 
simpler than Mother’s just a 
cleansing cream treatment with light 
strokes upward and outward and re- 


moval of the cream with a pad wrung 
out in witch-hazel or skin tonic. This may 
be alternated with a bleaching treatment 
or preceded by.a “steaming” if there are 
blackheads. Mother’s facial will include 
more vigorous massage with a nourish- 
ing tissue cream to erase wrinkles that 
may have been caused by sitting up with 
a sick little daughter or bending over big 
daughter’s dressmaking. It will include 
witch-hazel pads placed over her eyes 
while she rests and the cream sinks in, 
and later used for patting her face, and a 
gauze chin tie-up, and sometimes a witch- 
hazel-and-almond-meal-paste allowed to 
dry on and then washed off before the tis- 
sue cream is applied. And during Moth- 
er’s or Daughter’s facial is a good time 
to arch the brows—or rather to tweeze out 
stray hairs, just enough to give a well- 
groomed look. And to experiment with 
make-up ! 

I'd love to talk to each mother and 
daughter who tried this beauty plan for a 
month! I know each two will be proud 
of their handiwork, and glad of the new 
“chumminess” as well as the new beauty 
that results. 


A Lesson in Stitches 





CSORDING is made in the same way as 
shirring or gathering. Fold the mate- 
rial in tuck effect over a cord and stitch 
with. a running stitch. 








zt kills them / 








POULTRY 
LICE 






















Fine particles of Bee 
Brand Powder hove high 
killing power and arenon- 
irritating for all pets, poul- 
try, livestock, etc. Non-poi- 
sonous; economical. Ask 
for it at the store, or send 
§0¢ for combination gun 
andcan(enough forover 
500 sprayings) — post- 
age prepaid, Dept. 88, 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 














































































































For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 
erican Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these Pia, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe: 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


DI Schone s 
Zino-pads 











Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 











WINDMILL 
ECONOMY 


, 1f you need power 
fea for pumping wa- 
=¢€| ter, the Aermotor is 

the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
can get. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first costand the econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
| service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
x the wind exposure is fair- 
ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 


Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 




























! For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
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j New and Stylish 


For Summer Wear 


OR the woman of mature figure, No. 7198 is a distinctive and most becom- 

ing style. It is an excellent model for crepe, georgette, or printed silk. 
Lace or other contrasting material may 
be used for the vestee, cuffs, and 
plait insert, as illustrated, or one material 
may be used throughout. The waist por- 
tions blouse slightly above a narrow belt 
and a smart revers collar outlines a tie 
vestee of lace and goes over the back at 
the neck line in coat collar effect. The 
skirt has a fan plaited insert in the front 
and flares over the sides. The sleeve is 
lengthened below the elbow with a flare 
cuff. Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust measure. 












































The simple and pleas- 
ing summer frock for 
young girls, No. 7211, 
is made of dotted Swiss 
in green on a_ white 
background, with pip- 
ings of green. A deep 
shaped yoke facing is 
arranged on the front 
of the waist. The skirt 
flares below the hips 
and is trimmed with 
small, shaped pockets. 
Capelet sleeves extend 
over the top of the arm, 
and a narrow sash of 
self material completes 
this dainty model. Or- 
gandy in white or pas- 
tel shades, eyelet em- 
broidered batiste, or lin- 
en, or cotton prints are 
also suggested. Design- 
ed in 5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 
14, and 16 years. 


om 
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ne VEN G I SK 
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Warm summer days 
will not be a bugaboo 
for the little miss who 
has a cool and dainty 


frock like No. 7221. It 


STS 


po o~s ok 














has soft tuck fullness at crosswise slashes oad a ¥ 
and becoming capelet sleeves. Printed crepe 1 

in pink with trimming of Val lace and in- = fo 
Sertion was used. Dimity, voile, or dotted <a ~_ 
Swiss would all be lovely. Designed in < o> 





4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 


The comfortable and practical little play suit, No. 7222, consists of a 
Separate guimpe and jumper rompers that are adjustable on the shoulders. If 
One wishes to get the full benefit of the sunshine and cool breeze, the guimpe 
may be left off. Gingham, pongee, and cotton prints are all suitable materials. 
Designed in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 


=— 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of 





ashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 


iat 
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A delightful way to 


Improve the taste of milk 


AND YOUR CHILDREN WILL 
DRINK MORE OF IT 


WO tablespoonfuls of 

Karo in a glass of milk 
not only improves the taste 
of the milk but doubles its 
energy value. 


That is why doctors who 
know children advise moth- 
ers to serve plenty of Karo 
in milk, on cereals, on sliced 
bread. This is especially rec- 
ommended for underweight 
children. 


All children like the deli- 
cious flavor of Karo—it ap- 





BER US PATOPES 











peals to their “sweet tooth.” 


And—do you know why 
Karo is so splendid for chil- 
dren? Because each ounce 
of Karo contains 120 calor- 
ies--the energy-giving value 
of Karo is nearly twice that 
of eggs and lean beef, weight 
for weight. 


What is good for children 
is also good for the entire 
family. 


Make Karo and pancakes 
a frequent breakfast habit. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” 
is a practical, helpful booklet written by one of 
America’s leading baby specialists. Mail the cou- 
pon below for your copy. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. P.F.-6, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child” 
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Carolina, 
m ny 


covering North 


Virginia, and West Virginia. It will pay 


Count as one word each initial, 


including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, preferably a banker 


lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, 
South Carolina, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance 18 days 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 























in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate Write plainly. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 
North Carolina 














75 acre farm; near schools, towns: no _ buildings. 

kK. E. Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 
Pennsylvania 

$1,000 secures equipped rath $9,000 ir 
falfa grown, 71 acres plea ly 1 t 
pike 58 acres fertile tila e, brook pasture 
trees, grapes Year's incon 2,500. Splen 
louse, 70-foot cement barn, dot 
heeble owner’s low price with $1,000 down 
t:ken soon pair horses, cow, 3 heifers, 150 chickens 
tools and machinery, etc., included Pictures page 8&7 
free catalog. Strout Agency, 1422-AH Land Title Bldg., 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. 

Texas 


when you can buy good 
s of Texas? Prices range 
55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 


Why keep on paying 
jarm jand on the South Pl: 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 
zcres or more; terms 10% 


Trent 





in Terry, Gaines and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 


lauibbock, Texas. 








Virginia 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Va. 
“Plants 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Flowers 
Two dozen Geranium plaints that will afford you the 
Juxury of a flower bed all summer for only 


beautiful 
postpaid. A color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
ipé 


ngfield, Ill. 





$1.25, 
n 








Dihitinn Secs Astiage—Gadon 


and Tomato pl: nts: 500, 60c ; 
Duke Plant F: irm, Walters, 4 











Cabbage ee $1; 
5,000, $4. 

















Yellow Porto ‘Rico Potato, Marglobe Tomato plants: 
1,000, $1 E Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 

Quantities —Tomato, Lettuce, 3eet, Cabbage, $1; 
Pepper, $3 thousand. Ward's Garden, Mobile, Ala. 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.35, 1,000. Tomato, 75c, 
Prompt shipping Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 








Potato plants: $1. 
ones. $1.75 per 


1,000, 
thousand. 





Tomato plants. 60 cents. 
Thompson Plant Co., 





sion: $1, 1,000. Improved Porto Rico 
$2; poe Wilriley Farm, Lillington, 


1,000 
North Carolina. 


Collard 
Farms, 


“plants: 
Franklin, 


Speci 1. 
$1, 1,000; 
Virginia. 


Cabbage and 


Extra fine 
: Joe’s Plant 


10,000, $7.50. 








Plants.- Eoria Rico 
Tomatoes: $1.10, 1,000; 


‘abbage, 
Nursery, 


> Pot: atoes: $1.75. 1,000 ( 
delivered. Evergreen 

















(iainesville, Ga 
Cabbi , Collards, Tomatoes 75c; 1,600, $1 
Pepper, Eggplants: 200, 60« . $i: 1,000, $1.75. 
Postpaid W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, 
‘HIGH GRADE PLANTS 000 10,000 
Certified Porto Rico Potato... 00 $15.50 
Certified Nancy Hall Potatc 18.50 
Tomato .. 12.50 
Cabbage, ¢ ‘oll ard, “Onion oseeee 7.00 
‘ash with wean De 
PITTS PL ANTATION, VAY NESBORO, MISS. 
Cabbage . Collards, Tomatoes: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
Bao E slants 200, Cec: 500, $1; 1,000, 





Postpaid, Lewiston Plant Farm, 


Lewiston, G 






































Plants.— Tomatoes, Marglobe and Greater Baltimore: 
$1.25 per 1,000, f.0.b. Sweet Pepper: per 1,000, 
f.o.b Bullock’s Plant Farr yhite Fila. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, j 100, $7. 
Pepper $1, 1,000. Marglobe ‘Tomato *, 1,000. 
Prompt pL, Walker Plant Farm, taxley Ga, 

Millions fine Tomato and Cabbage plant all vari- 
eties; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. § , 1,000; 
collect. Quick service. C.J.’ Holeomb, Courtland, Vv 

Plants.—Tomato, Bermuda Onion: 500, 65c;_ 7,000, 
$1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: 500. 85 cents: 
1,000, $1.50 Satisfaction guaranteed. Lindsey Plant 
Co., Lenox, Ga. 

Millions Virginia grown Cabbage, Tomato, Collard 
and Onion plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. Expressed: $1.25, 1,000. Virginia Plant 
Farm, Courtland, Va. 

“Porto Rico Potatoes, $2. Ruby King and Pimiento 
Pepper, $1.50: or 30c, 100; hot same price. Stone 
Tomatoes: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, All postpaid. R. 


Seville, Ga. 


Cabbage 


Chanclor, 





~ Tomato 
cgeplants: 
1,600 colleet $2. 


and Onions: 1,000, $1 
100, 40c; 300, $1; 1,000, $2. 
200, $1. Porto Rico Potato: 

x ant Co., _Lucedale, Miss. 


Prepaid. 
and Pepper: 
50, 50c; 
Inte 

















Millions rostproof Plants.—« 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Tomato, $1: Collard, 
Rico Potato, $1.45. Quick shipment. 


fuaranteed, Quitman Potato Co 





Quitman, 

















Porto Rican s. Early Triumph Potato pl nts: $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000 Tomato 
plants, 75¢c per 1,000, Satisfaction guaranteed, Rat- 
ing, Dun and Bradstreet. Altman Plant Co., Alma, 
Georgia. 

Certified Porto Rico roaato plants 1,000, $1.40; 
5,000, $6; 10,000, $11. Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny 
Best Tomato plants: 1,000, $l; 000, $4, Roots 
mossed. Prompt shipment. Owens Br others, Pembroke, 
Georgia. 

~~ Teading varieties Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
and Yaman Potato plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
Postpaid. Baltimore, N Stone and Marglobe Womato 
plants: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1. 50; postpaid. ‘“‘Peter Pan,’’ 


The Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 





















































































































































































































































































Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— | 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley.... 000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a word $13.0 inch 
Ke ee 00 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $ inch 
——- -Alabama. 000 ta., Ala., and Florida. 13c a word Rid per inch 
Tex 175,000 Texas and So. Okla. 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ALL 1,060,000 Whole South. Pre 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
Ses : ‘ tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. 
LPOESILOLLOOOLODE LP ODL o aa POOL OS LY PPPLOOS ne te BDO PPE HPO PD *. 
Potato—T omato—Cabbage—Onion Potatoes Cane 
Plants Potato: 1,000, $2; Tomato 300, $1; Pep- Porte Rico Nancy Tall, Early Triumph, Southern Buchanan’s Cane Seed for Fodder.—An $2.35 @ 
per: 100, 50c; postpaid. Oo. D. Murray Catawl 4 on Cc Queen 2, 1, 000; _prepaid. a. Oo ee unch, Newton, N &, hundred; Orange, : mixed, { ne D, $6. 
ie me. Lettuce, nilasaa- 300. P ‘ertifiad N 7 Fail west. Potato pla ants. $2 tI Catalog ue- free. | Buchanan’s, Memphis, Ten 3 
$1: 1,060, sermuda oni ns: 500, 65c; sand; delivered. Buy the best. Alexander & Haskins, Ch f 
$1.10 Porto Ric 0 Potato slips: 500, $1.50; 1,000, Gleason, Tenn. ufras 
tee Weav Pl ———_——_—_—— —— y : Ee 
suaranteed. eaver Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown slips, $1.25 Good seed Chufas for sale; $3 per bushel. R, H, 
pe Ea per thousand After June 2lst, $1. H. Hardy, Rooks, Rt. Roc ky Point, 5 ue 
 frostpros Tomato, La Grange, N. C Nt gee age a ca Keema 
seet ttuce 300, 75e3 = 
B heal he ‘$1 “ tid i eae 500, 000 certified Nancy all Potato plants 1,000, Collard 
Potatoes: 500, $1.75; 1,000 postpaid. 060 up 6 Pro mptne ss guarantee G. W. New crop Georgia Collard seed, fifteen cent 
Lankford Franklin, , Va. 10 McKenzie, — Tenn, ae Orders under ten pounds, twenty cents pound 
bag and oO n plants Ss, any variety: 500 ~~ Porto Rican Potato plants; better “quality ; Ponder, Wigham, Ga. 
1 $1.25: postpaid. Best varieties Tomato sand, expr or mail; cash with order. 
100, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Leading arieties erage » Co., I xley, Ga. Corn 
Potato plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; postpaid. Busy Certified red, yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
> > Por 7 ° pry ia 2 lé Zarly se isting orn, earli 
Bee Plant Farm, F ré anklin, Va. $1.: 50, 1,000; f.o.b, 1,000 postpaid, $1.90. John B. pa aren BS als Ang! = . ON a ahatrrals Not ten! 
Millions select, disease proof Cabbas Tomato, Col- Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, paid: bushel $2.85; 5, $13.75. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
lard plants, Better selects Ly profitable . Millions certified Porto Rican Potato plants. $1.50 ‘Tennessee. 
Twelve varieties. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.35 per 1,000; f.o.b. Kimbrel $$ 
press: $1, 1,900. Sweet Pepper: 50c, 100; $3, 1,000. Plant Co.,  hanlig Ja. Field selected, carefully prepared Mosby’s Prolific; 
Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. Milli tf ; octyl =r $1 1.000 long white grain. Iso Jarvis Golden. Peck 90¢; 
~ ¥ = . Millions certifies orto ican plants; 1. , ; bushel $3. Larger quantities write. Guarantee satis- 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6. 5,000 up: $1, 1,000; f.o.b. Baxley, Ga. No checks ‘ti y c sar ie 7 7 
Tomato plants: 500, 60c: $1, 1,000; from certified seed; 3 oe ilton Plant Co. sis — __A. Kimrey, Mebane. N.C. 
Marglobe, Bonny Best, Baltimore. Ruby King Pepper s Hand Selected Seed Corn.— 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Millions ready Nancy all Potato plants, ‘treated seed, disease free: Most '? -olifie ae T 2s conde y 
moased. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke. 300, 90c; 500, $1.40; 1.000, $2.40; postpaid. Rural ti Py aa Poaneiia” 
Plant Co., Hawe ille _Ky Sie - ae eens Kt 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, open field grown, ee ~— _—_____—— Gran ain Mexican June, $1.75. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: CERTIFIED, IMPROVED, PU RPL E SKIN Tennessee. 
75 1,000 Sermuda COnion ns 5 P ae E Rescerstn 4 i s Yel} P 
Collard, $1: Porto Rico Potato, King rn > Tr Marett’s type pedigree owman Yellow Corn, strain 
Pepper: 50c, 100, or $4, 1,000. Gatemin Plant Co., PORTO RICO rOT A TO I LA N TS 2, early Fine after small oe Leads at our state ex- 
Quitman, Ga. 1 & “ tn. a ch z periment st ation, Per peck, : 1; per bushel, $3.75; 5 
- - - l p to 5,000 at $1.50; over 5,000 at bushels, $3.50: f.o.b. Westminster. Marett Farm’ & 
Buy C.o.d. Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Beet $1.25. June delivery. Satisfaction Seed Co., Westminster, S. C 
and Onion: 500, 50c: 1,000, 000, $3. Cauliflower: we “a 
500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Broccoli: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.50. guaranteed. G 
Zonny Best, Clark’s Early, ’s Frye early, De- EAGLE PLANT COMPANY rass 
troit. Brimmer and 0c 00 5 werk iad ogy aia si re : a ee 
5,000, $6. Pepper: ant, Pimiento and Growers—Bonded Dealers _ Buchanan’s Sudan will produce more hay on rich 
Hot: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 ize plants same price as P ©..2 86 Dine Ga land than any hay seed. $6.50 a hundred. Catalogue 
$ OU, Shes +0 ee so © : * ¥ x ma, Ga. eC suchani > 
Pepper. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. : Mga free, Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn, aaa 
Reliable Plant m, Valdosta, Ga. Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $ $1.50 1,000. 
Millions field grown vegetable plants now ready. Government eee Orde Ts filled day received. Kudzu 
Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Late and Early Ball- W. Jesse Davis, Scotia, S.C. Le Kudzu.—Now is the time to plant seed. Sample and 
head, Copenhagen: 300, 70c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants; chemically directions for growing by writing Eugene Ashcraft, 
prepaid. $1, 1,006 ssed. Tomatoes: Stone, treated: five hundred $1.25; thousand $2; prepaid. Monroe, N. C. 
Matchless, Baltimore, ; Lettuce, Beets, Onions, sa Barringer, Conover, i Cc. 
all same price as Cabt Potatoes and Sweet Pep- —-—— — Peas 
per: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; prepaid. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Shipwreck Potato plant S 
$2.50 expressed. Order from me and be satisfied. Mrs, 25 cents per hundred, Ceres anywhere. G. Cowpeas for sale. Clyde Davis,.Neeses, S. C. 
neent Lankford, Franklin, Va. Chambers, Timberlake, rs — re 
are = = ro Most all kinds Peas, $2.50 per bushel. C. D. Plyler, 
Schroer’s Better_Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage; Jersey, Porto Rico Potato plants: ae per 1,000; over 5,000 Cc 











Charleston, Flat Heads, Copenhagen and Golden Acre; 
prepaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 75¢ 
nee 1,000. Collard and Beet plants same price as 
Cabbage. Onion: Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker and Ber- 
mudas; prepaid: 100, 20c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Col- 
lect: 75e per 1,000, ‘eure Snowball Be ena pre- 
paid: 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 

.50 per 1,000. Green Teiten Ptah plants, grown 
from imported meet, prepaid: 100, 50c; 250, $1; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
Early Detroit, , Best, Florida Special, John 
saer, Marglobe, | New Stone and Baltimore ; prepaid: 
1006. 60c; 250, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 
$1.50 per 1, vo: 5,000, 25. Fe epper: Ruby King, 
Ruby Giant, California Wonder, Pimiento, Red Cay- 
enne: prepaid: 50, 40c: 100, 65c; 250, $1; 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.50. Collect: $2.50 per 1,000. Black Beauty 
Egeplants same price as Pepper. Big Stem Jersey 
and Porto Rico Potato; prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.75, Collect: $2 per 1,000. Our guarantee: True to 
name varieties of large, healthy. well rooted plants, 


to arrive in perfect condition. Schroer Plant Farms, 





Valdosta, Ga. 
Potatoes 
Porto “Rico ato plants, $1.25 thousand. Padgett 
& Ca Coffee, Ga. 





rter, 





cash, Southeastern 























Potato pl 4 thousand; 
Plant Farm, Bi * 
Porto A Potato plants; millions: inspected. 5,600, 
ol Plant Co., Bri stol, 4 

__ Improved Porto Rico Pc plant $1.35 per thou- 
‘ol amiltor auxley 
Harris« Coffee, Ga.—Porto Ric 
MW 000; $1.40; 





5,000, 

Porto R 
Quick service. L 4 
y Hall Potato plants 
Leonard Freeman, G 


Rico Potato plants, 
McElveen Fi rm, 


Porto tog Potato plants: 
1,000. J i _ Tyre_ Plant 





thousand; pre- 





¢ 
Tenn. 














Porto $1.25 


thousand. 


state inspected, 
_ Groveland, Ga. 


$1, 1,000; 000 up: 75e, 
sristol. a. 


MILLIONS RE ADY NOW 
State certified, Genuine Porto Rico wipe. 
red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, at $1.2 
per 1,000. Can ship day order is ly 


TURNER PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. | 


Porto Rico Potato 
sand, $6.25. Lightsey 


Hall Potato plants 
Cc. Thompson & 


per 











$1. 40 thousand; 
Farm, 


plants, 
Plant 


five thou- 


Bristol, Ga. 





Shipping daily. 1,000, 
Sons, McKenzie, Tenn. 

1,006, $1.50; 5,000, $1 
Morris, Surrency, 


$1.40 thousand. 





Nancy 
$1.75. F 

Porto Rico Pc 
Prompt 














35. 





ato plants: 
shipment, C. E 











Improved at) Rican Potat 0 0 plants, 



























at $1.50 per 
shipments. 


Good plants, count 


American Plant Co., Alma 


Porto Rico Potato, Georgia-South 
mailed, $1.30 thousand; 5,000 up. 
Wm, McDonald & Sons, Rt. 1, Vi 

Porto Rico Potato plants; 


promptly. $1.75 thousand, 
pressed. Gainesville Plant 


thousand. 








express 
Idosta 

















inspected, 
mailed; $17 
Farm, 


~~ Certified - Nancy Hall Potato plants, shipped day or- 











nd prompt 





Carolina 


ert 
50 eye 
Gainesville, 





Misenheimer, N. 

















‘ Mixed Pea 2.50 bushel; freight paid United 
Rea AEE at Farmers, Fairf: S:. 
certified ; 
collect, $1. Clays, Unknowns, Irons, Mixed and others. Close 
___Ssépprices. Sdw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 8. 
; “shipped 7 ae 
nee For Sale.—500 bushels sound Mixed Field Peas. 
Ga. Samuel Tear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. ‘ 








oice 


Mixed Peas, 


$2 per bushel. 


Pure varieties, 
Cc: 














































































































dere received, in boxes, $2 thousand; prepaid. Satis- per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, _S. 
faction guaranteed. Malcolm Duke, Dresden, Tenn. ——— 
: - satan eh —— 2g ‘rowders B.7> Ob al: f lot 12%¢ 
Pedigreed Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- Cream Crowder a4 $6.75 bushel ; small * wt ae 
A : “a = a . 7 pound. Mixed Peas, $2; pure State Seed 
spected, for June shipment. Express collect, $1 per Co., Statesville, N. C 
1,000, Parcel post paid, $1.50. Redland Farms, Red- a ss : 
land, Ga. Sound, Clean Seed Peas. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thou- pure Irons, $2.50; pure Clays, $ 
sand; over 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand. First class ° 5. Immediate shipment. Old established sé 
plants, full count, prompt shipments. B. Head, . Moore Seed Company, Fairfax, S§. 
Alma, Ga. rs 
Porto Rican plants, pink and yellow; guaranteed un- Sagrain 
mixed. Win first. prize at plant contest. $1.50 thou- Buchanan’s Sagrz e rop: $4.75 a ~ 
x : uchanan’s Sagrain, the wonfer crop; $4.75 a hun 
sand; 5,000 up, $1.40 thousand, D. D. Bland Plant gre’ “suchanans, Memphis. ‘Tenn, : 
Co.. Baxley, Ga. ~ - 
Improved Porto Rican ito plants, $1.50 per thou- Watermelon 
sand ; five thousand lots, Can fill your order to- : 3 
Good strong plant I mupmente guaranteed anteed pure, selected Stone Mountain W termelon 
J. J. Boatright, Racine kar 75e pound: postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buto! i, Ga. 
Porto pink skin Potato plants, South Cz irolina © 
certified, nid: $1.30 thousand; 5,000 up, : Miscellaneous Seed 
prepaid, os xpress collect, $1; 10,000 up, 95e. Yowpeas, velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Conch 
J.C. McDonald, Rt. 1, BL: Se T. N. Smith, Tennille. Ga. 
Improved Porto Rican Potato plants grown from vines Mixed Peas, $2; Whippoorwills, $2.: 
from our own hand selected certified stock which we go 5¢ Mung Beans, 16c pound. 
make three to four hundred bushels per acre; $1.75 thou- seed, 5c pound. White milling Corn, 75 
sand; five thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. Can Write for prices on steer field seeds. Stanly Hardware 
fill all orders day received, Count and quality guaran- Company, Albemarle, Cc. 
teed. We are reliable; have your banker look us up. : N. —— 


Soatright & Strickland, Mershon, Ga. 


Tomato 


For Sale.—Baltimore, Stone, 


$1.50 thousand. Marle Plant: Farm, 


Matchless Tomato plants, 
Franklin, 


Va. 





Guaranteed 8-inch New Stone, Baltimore, 
Tomato plants; roots mossed; expert packing. 
thousand, $1.35; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, 


Marglobe 
300, 
Suford, 








Cue The oak His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 











60c; 
Ga, 








Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, 
Best varieties. Prices right. 


cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 





Large stock, 
— iw wanted. 








Seeds 








Con- 












WARNING.—Since leading 
that it is difficult _to tell the 





authorities advise us 
difference between 













































































Inspected, _ ied. M. N. Ridley, Graham, Ga. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
Porto | _ Rico, Yellow Yams and Nancy Hall Potato may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan GLI STER 
‘per 1,000. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. without any attempt to defraud, our advertising —— 
a guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
ied Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.40; all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
, $6. Prompt delivery, J. G. Owens, Pembroke, columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
i. ee lt ORE liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
tified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; Soybeans for Otootans. 
$2 delivered. Cash with order. Crest. Hill Farm, 
Ocilla. Ga. 
—_ a ~ — — — — ee Beans 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 thousand; ay. “ 
any quantity, Prompt service. Glenwood Farms, Mammoth Yellows, $1 00; Laredos, $3.75 W. 8S 
Bro¢ Ga Dudley, Lake ‘Landin N. C 
Nancy Hall plants, the best, $1.75 thousand; deliv- 90 Day Velvet Bean n seed, 3 0 bushel. Closing out 
ered Large orders less, Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, sale. United Farmer _ Fairfax, 8. C 
Tenn mans ins Seed Velvet Beans, — Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Certified, improved, red skin Porto Rico Potato Corn, Cane, ete. All varieties, Large or small lots. j { 
plants, $2.50 per 1,000; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, 
terfleld, 5S. C Georgia, MAE LOWREY’ 
Red skin and yellow Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and For Sale.—New crop, recleaned Mammoth Yellow FAYETTE. 5 
Norton Yam Potato plants, raised from vine cuttings, seed Soybeans; even weight new 2 bushel bags; $1.50 


$2 thousand at bed; $2.25 postpaid, 
Moore, 514 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, 


Grown by J. H. 
N.=C, 


per bushel, f.o.b. Camden, 
F. P. Wood, Camden, N. 


Cash or check with order, 









COUNTY 
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Pull 
breeds 


Gia! 
Hatch 
Big. 
$8 hu 





cial 
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ore dig- 
ites per 








femphis, 





ymaster, 
WwW 

‘ig Blue 
‘lemphis, 


n, strain 
state ex- 
3.75: 








n rich 
1talogue 


mple and 
Ashcraft, 
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United 
3. Close 


ld Peas. 








varieties, 
Cc. 





5 bushel; 
bhams, 








R ippers, 


Cane 
ishel. 


































Classified Ads 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00: Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.00. Red Clover, $12. Alsike, 
$12, All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
= Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








~ Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—Several thousand; all 
preeds. Capital Poultry Farms. Columbia. S 


Baby Chicks 
Rocks, — 


ages; all 
 O. 





Giants, 10c; 8c; Leghorns, 7c. Graves 











Hatchery. Pagel and, 8. 
“Sie, husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, 
$8_hun Peadred. Star Hate hery, Shiloh, N. a Hes dale 


Reds and White Leg- 


“Plue Ribbon Chicks. —Rocks. 
Bartlett Poultry 


horns, $8 per hundred; postpaid. 
Farm, Bartlett. N. 


“Mathis Certified Chicks. —Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas 

Baby Chicks. —Strong, vigorous, era Reds, Rocks, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Leghorns, $10 per 
hundred; llc per chick; postpaid. Rocky Mount Hatch- 
ery, Rocky Mount, N. C. 














se 
Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Duroc pigs and young boars. Fairmont 
Farms, Staunton, Va 
Essex 


aha Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 


man, N 


Peden’ Chinas 


Registered big type hoats, best breeding, $12. Joseph 


Page, Marietta, N. 

Poland Chinas.—Registered big 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffreys & 
North Carolina. 





type boars, gilts, 
Sons, Goldsboro, 





Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale.—Registered alae bulls and heifers. Hugh 





Sanford, Mocksville, N. 
Herefords 
Ten choice registered cows with suckling calves; 


Exceptional bargain if taken now. 


heifers, young bulls. 
Tom Ferguson, Manager, Lenoir, 


River Plain Farms, 
North Carolina. 





” Jerseys 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Leghorns won 88 awards, For Sale.—Three registered Jersey bulls; one, son of 
thirteen firsts, contests 1930. Leghorns, heavies, $7.50; Oakwood D. Fox, gold and silver medal sire, the sire 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, $8.45. Postpaid. Instructive of Red Lady. Three registered cows and one heifer. 
catalog. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. Write R. T. Lowery, Harmony, N. 





Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 5c_ up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
jogue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
200 egg flock average is what you can ex- 
pect from these 5 and 6 pound hens. Trap- 
nest records high as 102 eggs in 120 winter 
days. Blood tested 5 consecutive years. 
State accredited. Guaranteed to live. Spe- 
cial mating eggs average 27 oz. dozen. 
Chicks, $10 per 100, delivered. Last hatch 
June 3rd. CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 
Champion, N. C 

Quality Chicks.—Prices reduced. 
heavy mixed, 7c. 





Rocks, Reds, White 
Bred for 


horns, 8¢; high ege 
production. Prepaid, live delivery. Shipped c.o.d. 
Order today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North 
River, Va. 





Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at these prices. 1 deposit, balance c.o.d. 
Tancred Leghorns, $7; Rocks and Reds, $8; large breed 
broilers, $7; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. 
Beeite shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville a. 


Large English type White Leghorn baby chicks, parent 
stock imported from England, $9 per hundred. Also 

ks and Reds, $9 per hundred. Large breed broilers, 
$8; and small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. Shipped 
¢c.o.d. Greystone Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Blood Tested Chicks.—Every day, year round, Fin- 
est purebreds on earth. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons: 
$10.50, 106. Heavy mixed, $9.50. Postage prepaid, 
delivery guaranteed. Several thousand grand pullets, 
all ages, all breeds. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Engage chicks now for present or later delivery. 
Hatches every week. Every breeder bleod tested by 
State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- 
tity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
K-560, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Quality. Chicks.—Every chick selected from heavy lay- 
ing, purebred flocks on free range Rocks or Reds, 
$8.95 per 100. Ferris best 260-300 egg crate White 
leghorns, direct fr6m Ferris, 100 chicks $7.9 Live 
delivery guaranteed, postpaid. $1 down, balance c.0.d. 
Started chicks. Todd’s Hatchery, Aulander, N. C 


17 popular varieties hatched and 
fonsecutive years 

















blood tested six 
to eradicate disease. Send for our 
free catalogue; it beautifully illustrates each breed. 
Prices are right. Hundreds are hatching daily and care- 
ful service rendered to all. Assorted all breeds are $7; 
seconds (no cripples), $5. Atz’s Blue Mound Hatchery, 
Milltown, Ind. 


$7.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff, White, Barred Rocks. $6.50 for Bu 

Brown, White Leghorns, Anconas, also heavy mixed. 
$5.50 for assorted; $4 for seconds, Hatch year around. 
Purebred chicks. Blood tested. Live arrival guaran- 
teed. Postage prepaid, Can ship c.o.d. Order from 
ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 56, Ramsey, Ind. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End, the home 
of the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest 
egg bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and 
feed with our Trail’s End purebred, tested, culled, in- 
Spected, and guaranteed to live chicks. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, and broiler chicks. Write for our low 











prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm. Gordonsville, Va. 
* Brahmas 

arch hatch Light Brahm ullets, cockerels, 1 
each. Roll Vaden, Bells, ‘Tenn. > ‘ Es 





Jersey Black Giants 


Jersey Black Giants; blood tested. 


86, $2.25. 
Francis Whiting, Olmstead, Ky. : 


Eggs: 





Leghorns 
Leghorn cockerels for sale from pen # ,Fomis 260-300 
egg strain. C. S. Davis, Neeses, S. 
Write for our greatly reduced prices on our famous 
guaranteed to live White Leghorn baby chicks, Trail’s 
nd Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 4 


Rhode Island Reds 


BEAUTIFUL EIGHT WEEKS OLD 
. RHODE ISLAND RED PULLETS 

or immediate sale, all from state blood tested 
geek, T5c each, F. O. B. Statesville. Don’t forget 
oe 5th our last’ hatch on Baby Chicks. Bunch 
Oultry Farm & Hatchery, Statesville, N. C. 


Ducks 


ye ekin ducklings, direct Pardee’s strain, $20 per 100. 
Vallee rete and satisfaction guaranteed, Shenandoah 
—<y Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 














Pheasants 
ytineneck Pheasant eggs, $2.50 setting; hundred $13. 
—eker’s Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Texas. 
fperingneck Pheasant eggs for sale or will exchange 
uail eggs. Kendall Bros., Guilford, N. 


Ringneck Pheasant eggs, $2.25 per fifteen; si3 hun- 
—.__ Pleasant Hill Pheasantry, Flatonia, Texas, 


Two or More Breeds 


Dark Bronze turkey eggs, Pa 50_dozen. 


S668, $1 se tting, — Prepaid. F, Punch, 











oort Galnes 
Newtor 





Poultry Supplies 


tunaea?, remedy that will cure gapes or money_re- 
iC 2 cents, postpaid. Agents wanted. Gapo 


~2ducts Company, Ine., Beech Grove, Ind. 





Goats 


Choice McLaughlin registered Bamoghire bucks, thirty 
dollars. L. A. Pittard, Clarksville, Va 


Sheep 


yearling rams; yearling ewes. Ex- 
Shenandoah Farms, New Market, Va. 


Rabbits 


aoe Rabbits.—Will sell at a bargain. 
S. Vann, Murfreesboro, N. C. 





Two-year rams; 
cellent breeding. 





Earl 





Two or More Breeds 


20 registered Angus heifers and cows; 40 grades; 
46 Guernsey-Jersey heifers. Splendid quality. W. 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 





Dogs 








tT 
{ON NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
| specified time according to advertiser’s contract. ia 
L 

English Shepherd puppies; special price this oy 
$7.50. Chanute Farm, Chanute, Kansas. 


English and American Foxhounds. Smith’s 
teed’’ running fits cure, two treatments $1.50. 
J. Smith, Nashville. Tenn. 


All kinds hunting hounds on trial. 
Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers. 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


Two months old registered Pointer puppies, $15; 
either sex. Breeding and description sent on request. 
A. A. Atkinson, Macclesfield, : ABs 








“‘guaran- 
Emmett 





Write for prices. 
Ramsey 








For Sale.—Pointer pups from registered dogs, des- 
cendants of Carolina Frank. Can furnish papers with 
pups. Also red Irish Setter pups, not registered. E. C, 
Laney, Monroe, N. C, 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 











diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
e 
Miscellaneous 
Coffee 


8 pounds best Rio Coffee by prepaid parcel post, $1. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. Standard Grocery Co., 
C opper Hill, Tenn. 





Collections 
Accounts, Notes. Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges uaiows collected, May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, 





Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co.,. 





Farm Machinery 


For Sale.—Belle City Threshers, 20x32. 
prices. Universal Tractor & Equipment 
Richmond, Va. 


Turner Grain and Lespedeza Thresher, tractor saw- 
mills, wood saws. Also few machines slightly used. 
Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville, N. 


For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson Tractors: guaranteed. 
Also slightly used machinery. Universal Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Flour Mills 


For Sale.—Marvel Midget Flour Mill; 50 barrel; 
everything complete and operated to date. Screener, 
smutter, sacker and scales; twenty-five horsepower Fair- 
banks-Morse Engine. Write Box 55, Woodruff, 8S. C. 


Wholesale 
Co., Inc., 














Honey 
Write for reduced prices on delicious Comb Honey. 
J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga 
New Comb Honey Now ag ~—eetiatprigen guaran- 
teed. Six 5-pound pails, delivered, $4.5 BE, F. 
Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. 


New Fine Table Honey.—Chunk or extracted; two 
5-pound pails, $2; 12 5-pound pails, $10. Parcel post 











prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. CC, H. Herndon, 
Haylow, Ga. i 
Hosiery 
Ladies’ Rayon Hose. —Giignely imperfect; 12 pairs, 
$1.48. Sample pair 20c, Write for price list. Ward 
Specialty Co., Worthville. N. C. 





For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose. odds that do not 
match perfectly in color, 20 pairs $1; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery; imperfects, six 
pair $3; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
special price list. Eagle Hosiery Company, High Point, 
North Carolina. 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen pair; postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
bargain catalogue and cener, pongiatiics I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Ashebor 











Ice oo 


Stahl-made Ice Boxes save half the pete and half 
“the ice. K. E. Stahl Mfg. Co., Raleigh, Cc. 





posteiin’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 

Diarrhee pour’, 220s in chickens and turkeys, 25c. 
“re Remedy, Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem 

, cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
only, 4 pounds for $1, All merchandise sold 











a m 
¥ * joney oak gaarenten, Agents wanted. Write 


Kodak Finishing 





Regular price: Prints 3c; developing 5e. North Kodak 
ate ee 8. C, 
veloping. Svinte. 8 ber to 5c. White Co., 


pea. nis Birmingham, Ala 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson Studio, 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak ~ agg developed 
5e; prints 2¢ each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, alnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kodak Finishing.—Lollar’s Velox prints win_ the 
prize. Write us for full particulars about the East- 
man $100,000 contest. We sell kodaks and films. Films 
developed, 10c per roll. Prints: 4c, 5c and 6c each. 
Our prints have won the prize; let them win in the 








contest for you, We pay return postage. Lollar’s, 
Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 
Lime 
‘Mascot’? bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 


formly finely pulverized and_ sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 0c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 








Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
———- Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free hook, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77W 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building aca 
opposite U. S. Patent Office). Washington, D. 





Printing 


Printed Stationery.—300 pieces, 2. 
ex, 523 Gladstone, Kansas City. Mo. 


Samples. Deo- 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write. Ozment Inst. 
225. St. Louis 


Young Women.—Come, learn the beauty business. A 
very paying profession. ‘All branches beauty work taught 
under the personal direction of Laurie yy beauti- 
cian, cosmetician and trained nurse, of ork. For 
particulars, call or write the Laurie yy Beauty 
School, Box 285, Fairhope, Ala. 








Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray: 
10, $1.75; 25, $3.25; 50. $5; postpaid. 
for every purpose described in free catalogue. 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


5 pounds $1.10; 
Spray materials 
Buch- 





Tobacco 

Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20; oasis. $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 

Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Special amain prices; 
save money; answer this ad; it*]ll mean something for 
you. ‘Troutt’s DF2, Hickory, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Aged mellow chewing, 














received. 








Tobacco, pecoeié. guaranteed. 








5 pounds $1.40; 10 l $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1. 80. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco erry —Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin,’ Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Tree Killer 

Timber, Weed Killer.—Easily made. Particulars 

free. Miller P. Agency, Kensett, Ark. 





Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 


Virginia 





BUTTER AND EGG SHIPPERS 


We pay market price day shipment arrives, 
deducting no commission. 


We also buy CREAM, Sweet or Sour, on 
butterfat basis. 
Reference: Farmers & Merchants Nat'l 
Bank. 
JERSEY BUTTER COMPANY 

220 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wanted.—To buy old Envelopes, Stamps used before 
1880. Many worth $1 to $50 each. Post yourself. Lead- 
ing collector mails information without obligation, Ad- 
dress R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


Help Wanted 


Salesmen in counties of Virginia, North Carolina to 
sell high class Radio and Radio Tubes. Robert A. 
Kitchen & Co., 4013 Frederick Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashvilie, Tenn. 


Agents Wanted 


Formulas, all kinds. Catalog free Clover Labora- 
tories, 178PF, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn money gathering Evergreens, soak and herbs. 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 

Monument Salesmen.—Our proposition will interest 
you. Georgia Memorial Co., Ga. Sav. Bk. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 


“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $75 or more weekly distributing 
Whitmer Products to your friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We teach you how free. 
Earn while learning. Few vacant territo- 
ries in N. C., S. C., Va., and W. Va. Write 
today for Farmers’ Every-Day-Pay-Day- 


an. 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 
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I See By the Ads 




















BEEN tryin’ to tell folks for a long 

time it pays to read the ads in this 
paper. Now maybe you will believe it. 
Look at the ad on the back side of this 
paper. Now there’s 
a idea for you. It 
looks like that fel- 
low’s haulin’ sheep. 
It might as well be 
billy goats or hogs, 
the idea’s the same. 
Do you see what I’m 
talkin’ about? He’s 
got a two-story 
wagon body on his 
truck so he can haul 
two loads at one 
time. Now I claim 
that’s a idea. I never would of thought 
of that if I hadn’t seen it in the ads. 

Speakin’ of automobiles and things / 
see by the ads in this paper how automo- 
bile tires is made. I knowed they had 
some cotton cloth in ’em to hold the rub- 
ber together but I didn’t have no idea 
there was as much to it as that. With 
that much cotton in an automobile tire 
and as many of them made as they is, it 
looks like the price of cotton ought not to 
come down like it done. Anyhow after 
seein’ that tire I bet a nickel cotton’s a- 
goin’ up again. You know there’s goin’ 
to be a min-u-one wore out this summer. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
these here football players has gone to 
playin’ with bean bags. It looks to me 
like it’s about something good to eat. 
Marthy tore out the little thing at the 
bottom before I got hold of the paper. 
She must be writin’ for something that 
you get free for nothin.’ I know I ain’t 
give her no money. 





BILL C 


ASPER 


I see by the ads im this paper where 
they got something now to help the taste 
of milk. As far as I’m concerned it don’t 
need nothin’ but I know folks as won't 
hardly touch it. .Marthy fusses all the 
time about me wantin’ to drink up all the 
milk before she can get enough together 
for a churnin’. But I know folks as won’t 
even keep a cow. Them kind ought to get 
some of this new stuff and try it out. If 
I had some of it I think I’d try it with 
some of Marthy’s hot biscuit and butter. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





South Carolina’s Champion 
Club Boys 


ONORED at a banquet in New- 

berry, May 29, the following first 
prize and second prize winners in South 
Carolina 4-H Club work for 1930 also 
receive hereby the heartiest congratula- 
tions of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist :— 

COTTON CLUB—J. C. Shealy, Newberry, 
first; Bruce Sheriff, Pickens, second. 

CORN CLUB-—George Getsinger, Jasper, 
first; Herbert Evans, Beaufort, second. 

PEANUT CLUB—Howard Gaddy, Dillon. 

POTATO CLUB—Preston Timms, Fairfield. 

CALF CLUB—Carroll Brannon, Spartanburg, 
first; Henry Louis Patrick, Newberry, second. 

SHEEP CLUB—Joe Hall, Fairfield. 

PIG CLUB—Rudolph Mack, Orangeburg, 
feeding class; Vernon Epting, Newberry, breed- 
ing class. 

POULTRY CLUB—Jack Funderburk, Ches- 
terfield, first; Tate Baggett, Berkeley, second. 








Agents Wanted 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive ageney 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New York. 





Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Betraste, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience . Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 





California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes, 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. ssion Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Angeles, Calif. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530 Marion, Indiana 





Prof- 
Write 





Dresses 40c, Men’s Shirts 35c, Millinery 25c, Rayon 
Underwear 32¢, Overalls 67c, Chiffon Hose 17¢. Big 
profits. Undersell stores. Distributors, Dept. 133, 
429 Superior, Chicago, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
Patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
se Sample package fees. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 








Wanted.—County salesman with car to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job, Fyr- 
Fyter Co., 2176 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

Agents cleaning up with new sensational line of $2.95 
Autoseat Covers. Commissions daily. Season on, Out- 
a free. Quality Manufacturers, SS-1834 North Ave... 

cago. 2 








No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more, No capital or experience needed ; id goods 
may be furnish free sample c cone, license 
and free 1 for orders. 
Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure “Pood Co., 
G2311 Archer, 
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A Dozen Went to Seed 


Heavy Fertilization Makes Garden Grow; Poisons Save It 


( F THE 300 cabbage plants I set in 
January only about a dozen went to 
I have seen whole fields during the 

last month where 50 

to 90 per cent had 

developed seed heads. 

This was caused by 

setting plants that 

grew from seed that 
was planted too ear- 
ly last ‘fall. The 
cabbage is a biennial 
—that is, it grows 
the head one year 
and produces seed 
the next. By sowing 
seed quite early last fall the plants grew 
sufficiently before cold weather to pro- 
duce the same effect as though a com- 
plete season’s growth had taken place. 

These plants did the perfectly natural 

thing therefore to go to seed this spring. 

I took precautions against such trouble 

by securing plants that had not grown 

too much before cold weather set in. The 
flat-headed varieties go to seed more read- 
ily than do the sharp heads like Charles- 
ton and Early Jersey Wakefield. 
II 

What Heavy Fertilizing Did—Never 
have I seen more pronounced effect of 
nitrogen than showed on my cabbage and 
lettuce this spring. The lettuce received 

a side application of poultry manure soon 

after the plants were set. This was fol- 


seed. 





L. A. NIVEN 


his flivver he was all fussed up if it 
knocked. 

“Oh!” Roger tipped his ear sideways. 
“You mean that little sound like a sledge 
hammer hitting an empty boiler? She’s 
dry.” And after a few more miles he 
pulled up at a pump in front of a house. 


3ill got out and looked at the old 


wreck. “Gosh,” he said, “if being dry 
makes all that noise, what an awful 
sound must come from the Sahara 


Desert !” 

We all laughed, as folks always do 
after a bumpy ride. 

“IT forgot to tell you that her name is 
Rebecca,” Roger said as he poured in an- 
other pail of water, “because since her 
radiator got to leaking she likes to hang 
around a well.” 

“Looks more like Eve,” Bill shot back. 
“She must have been new about the time 
Adam was.” 

“Some old boat just the samey,” Roger 
bragged. “Wait till you see her go up 
the mountain like a monkey.” 

“And hang to a branch by her tail 
light,” I added as we hopped in. 

So we joked along and had a whale of 
a time all the way. Finally we bobbed 
through a covered bridge, where the noise 
was ten times worse, said ta-ta to the 
river that had been beside us all the way, 
and headed east toward the pass. It was 
a stiff climb and Rebecca puffed and boil- 
ed something awful, but after a while she 
wiggled up to the little level clearing near 
where the trail crossed the road. I be- 
gan to think better of the old bus. If I 
had been stone deaf I might really have 
liked her. 


ILL got out and looked disappointed 
not to find the place cluttered up 
with diamonds and smugglers. There 
weren't even any bloodstains or myste- 
rious clues anywhere, just clean green 
woods, miles and miles and miles of ’em, 
and along the skyline, up above every- 
thing, the path of the trail wound in and 
out. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


lowed by applications of nitrate of soda 
and liquid manure from the cow stall, at 
intervals Qf about 10 days. The nitrate 
of soda was applied at the rate of 2 pounds 
per 100 feet of row space. The cabbage 
received a side application of cow manure 
soon after the plants were set, and two 
applications of nitrate of soda, the last 
one being given just as the plants began 
to bunch for heading, and 10 pounds of 
6-8-6 fertilizer per 100 feet of row space 
was put in the drill before the plants 
were set. The results were as fine heads 
of cabbage and lettuce as I have ever seen. 
The lettuce was very crisp and tender, 
and so was the cabbage, this being brought 
about by the rapid growth induced by the 
heavy feeding. 
III 

Death to Bugs and Worms.—At the 
first appearance of Irish potato bugs I 
gave a dusting of Kalite, a new non-ar- 
senical poison, with a hand dust gun. A 
second application about five days later 
completely stopped these pests. Three 
applications of the same dust on the cab- 
bage reduced to a minimum the green 
cabbage worm. 


IV 


You Can’t Rush Nature.—I put out a 
few tomato plants around April 15. They 
stood three light frosts after being set 


e Diamond ‘Trail 


without showing any signs of being hurt, 
but little growth took place for a couple 
of weeks.. Thinking that all cool weather 
was gone by late April I set a few pepper 
and eggplant plants the last week of the 
month. A few cool nights and a very 
thin skim of frost followed during the 
first week of May, which so weakened the 
plants as to make them practically worth- 
less. It is useless to set these hot weather 
loving plants as long as cool nights prevail. 
V 


Cutworms Committed Suicide. — Cut- 
worms made a raid on my early set to- 
mato plants before I realized they were 
present. Late in the afternoon after they 
made the first raid I put out poisoned bran 
mash around each tomato plant. The re- 
sults were almost 100 per cent perfect, 
and no further trouble was caused by 
them after a second application of poison 
bait a few days after the first. 

VI 

Strawberries Bloomed Profusely.—The 
400 strawberry plants I set in March 
started blooming in less than three weeks 
after they were planted. I kept blooms 
pinched off as rapidly as they appeared. 
A side application of nitrate of soda was 
given early in May. Now those plants 
give promise of a bountiful crop of berries 
next spring. They would have been weak- 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Speck and I’ll unload,’ Bill said to 
Roger, who had sprawled on the grass 
looking sort of tired. 

“T’ll help,” he said, getting on his pins. 

“No. Lie still.” 

Roger gave him a look. ‘How do you 
get that way?” i 

“Your mother doesn’t want you to 
overdo and peter out,” Bill said. 

Roger walked over to the car. “Now 
look here,” he said in kind of a tight 
voice. “I don’t need any nurse. If you 
think I do, we'll call it a day and quit 
before we begin.” 

“There’s static in your speaker,” Bill 
said, seeing that he was in Dutch. “Un- 
tie that rope and make it snappy, you 
poor fish.” And that was the last time 
either of us tried to baby Roger Grant. 
He was a regular guv. 


In the first carload were the tents, one 
for sleeping, one for cooking, and one 
for the store. We had cut the floor 
boards the right size so all we had to do 
was to slap them onto sleepers cut in the 
woods, and plug in the nails. By noon the 
tents were up and pegged down in a row, 
their backs to the trees and their fronts 
toward the road and trail. By then I 
was so hungry I could have eaten a raw 
dog and chased his master. The others 
didn’t say so much about it but I noticed 
that their chewing apparatus worked all 
right. 

As we lay on our backs under the big 
guide post that pointed the way and gave 
directions to the peaks and lodges up and 
down the trail, of course Bill and Roger 
got to detecting. 

“Have you heard any more about Yar- 
ter or Fox Face?” Bill asked. 

“Not a word.” Roger took another 
doughnut. “Mother told Headquarters 
what we know and the border patrol are 
on their toes.” 

“T don’t believe any smugglers have 
been along here yet,” Bill said. 


Roger agreed to that with, “The snow 
is hardly off the north mountains now.” 
He knew a lot about the woods and 
mountains. 


“Yarter’ll wait till there are more 
hikers along the trail before he tries it,” 
said Bill the sleuth and we laughed. 


“How do you know he’s going to try 
it?” I asked. 

“Didn’t he join the Green Mountain 
Club?” 

“What of it?” 

“Folks don’t join that unless they’re 
going on the trail.” 


“Shucks!” I told him. “The trail is 
free to everybody. And everybody who 
joins the club don’t go on the trail any 
more than everybody who joins the 
church goes to heaven.” 


“Tf I had your big brains I’d have a 
broken neck,” Bill sniffed. 


“You could get it vulcanized,” I handed 
him. 

Not knowing us very well, Roger 
thought we might get to scrapping so he 
looked real relieved when a_ stranger 
popped into sight from the south. He 
brought up at the tents, stuck his thumbs 
under his pack straps to rest his shoulders 
and smiled. 

“Camping, boys?” 

“Getting ready to sell hikers’ supplies,” 
Roger told him. 

“Good idea. I’m out of tea.” 

“Sorry but we aren’t stocked up yet.” 


“Never mind. I found some corking 
spruce gum back there.” He was chew- 
ing like a thrashing machine all the while. 

“Much travel on the trail?” Bill wanted 
to know. 


“None to speak of. 
Bread Loaf and they told me there that 
no one had been through from the 
north,” 


I’ve come up from 










ened had we allowed these blooms to form 
berries. We will keep the berry rows cyl. 
tivated and free of weeds and _ grasg 
throughout summer and fall. In August 
we will fertilize again, and still another 
time in October or early November, the 
latter application being to aid in forma- 
tion of buds for the crop the following 
spring. 


VII 


Peas Late But Vielded Well—My two 
plantings of English peas gave me almost 
a continuous supply of this delicious vege- 
table from late April to June. Had the 
spring not turned out to be so cool and 
backward the first ones would have been 
ready for eating in early April instead of 
late April. The 800 feet of row space of 
this crop gave far more than needed, and 
the surplus was canned in a steam pres- 
sure canner for use next winter. 


VIll 


Dusting Cukes and Melons With Poi-. 
son.—My cucumbers, squash, cantaloupes, 
and okra were planted the first week in 
May and by the middle of the month were 
up to a good stand and growing well. I 
am keeping the first three dusted with a 
mixture of 1 part powdered arsenate of 
lead and 5 parts lime to keep bugs from 
destroying the young plants. On some of 
them have used the new non-arsenical 
poison, Kalite, and it brings equally as 
good results as the lead arsenate. 


« 


The two master detectives swapped an 
I-told-you-so look. 

“Well,” the man began chewing faster 
as though he was pumping himself up to 
start, “IT must roll along if I make Glen 
Ellen tonight. Where’s the nearest water 
from here?” 

“Two miles up the trail,” Roger said. 

“Thanks. So long!’ And he hopped. 

“We've lost the sale of half a pound of 
tea first-off,” I said. 

“Right,” Roger laughed. “We must get 
busy. Faithful old Rebecca is willing to 
do or die.’” 

“You can’t always tell whether she's 
doing or dying though,” Bill retorted. 


E didn’t loaf any that afternoon. Bill 
and I stayed on the mountain putting 
things to rights while Roger made two 
trips to town, Cash helping him load at 
the other end. By night the junk wasn't 
all up there but we had a considerable 
start on it such as cots and bedding, a 
gasoline stove, some grub, dishes, lan- 
terns, and a heap of boxes and bundles. 
And too there were two forty-quart milk 
cans of water brought up from the nearest 
farm a mile away, where we were also 
going to get our ice and milk. When 
night came we were tired and hungty 
enough to eat anything, even the supper 
we cooked for ourselves. Roger was 4 
first-rate cook, but that night Bill and ! 
tried to help him and the three of us got 
balled up. Gosh, it was awful! If Ma 
hadn’t sent up a pie with the last load of 
goods I guess we would have passed out 
right there. 
When it got dark we built a fire, for 
the mountain air was chilly. At first t 












was slick to sit there and loaf, but after _. 
a while I began to feel uneasy. I wasnt tontests 
afraid of the dark. I wasn’t afraid of GEORG 
anything. I just had a sort of —— % ae 
I don’t know what. PU 

— 





“Say,” I said to the fellows, “did you 
ever feel as though someone was looking 
at you?” 

(Continued in next issue) 
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EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 

LOOK BETTER 

etl LAST LONGER 

iene COST LESS 

Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 174. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
624-674 Butier St., Cincinnati, O. 




























*) ‘Save; Your Fence Money = 


le 
128 pages of bargains in farm and home § “i iM 
needs — Fencing, Gates, S rs 











MEN! | 


Who use Talcum after shaving 
will find 


Cutieura Taleum 


Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25e. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 











LET US TRAIN YOU 
FOR BUSINESS— 


—Secretaries, Accountants, Bookkeepers, SiN a be 
ets, Ster typists find ready employment. Keep cool and 
goto school in the glorious mountains of Carolina. Resi- | 
dent school or home study course. Address 


: Colleges 


Spartanburg, S.C. 


~- IONE DROP 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
A few drops daily in fowls’ Stops 
Gapes 


Wezaiky 





Ginnie 
Asheville, N.C. 












drink or feed reduces losses 





from diarrhoea and _ other 

ills. stimulates the appetite, 

aids digestion, promotes health and Sey 

growth, Smallsize60c, % pt.$1, pint $1. 

quart $2.25. At druggists, or sent by ate § 

Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 

SELL PANTS — Pays up to $12 
MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants to wearer. 
Newest styles, fabrics and lowest prices. @ 


Tremendous demand. Commission in advance. 
Experience unnecessary. Your own Pants Free. D 

Write for Free Sample outfit—a money maker. ay 
Tru-Fit Pants Co., Dept. 24, Nashville, Tenn. 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Develoving any size roll 
6 conte: prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch En- 
‘or Special Bargain List. 
OANOKE PHOTO. FINISHING COMPANY 
» Roanoke, Va. 


Eee 





Pickin’s 





















HE KNEW 
Judge—“*Y« pu are sure you saw the man 
steal the car Are you infallible, Rastus?” 
Rastus—‘'N judge, I’se colored!” 
FEMININE AGE 
She—“I’m not on speaking terms with Fred- 
die. The “an thing wouldn’t give me his 
seat at the barber’s this morning.’’—Sydney 
3ulletir 
BUSINESS 
Abie (who has cornered a burglar in his 
living room)—“Hands up or I shoot!” 
Quick-witted Burglar—‘‘Five for de gat.” 
Abie—“Sold!” 

FOR AN ENGLISH SEX-TETTE 
Violinist—‘I want an E string, please.” 
Sadie Oh, if you don’t mind, would you 

pick it out for yourself, sir? I ’ardly know 
the ’es from the shes!”’ 
CN SECOND THOUGHTS 
MacAlister—‘‘And how did you feel when 
| you learned that your uninsured shop was on 
hires 
Isaac—‘Feel? I turned as vite as your shirt 
—no, viter!”’ 
ANSWERED 
Boarder—‘‘I don’t like the way you conduct 





your establishment. Ain’t you never had a 





gen stayin’ here before?” 
Lan y—‘‘Are you a gentleman?” 
Bc “J am,” 
Landls hitps ‘Then I never have.’’—American. 
REMINISCENT 
Mandy—*“You-all reminds me of one cf them 


flying machines.” 


Rastus—‘How cum, woman, how cum? 
’Cause I is such a high-flyer?” 
Mandy—“‘No, sah, cullud man; 


you ain’t no use on earth. 


it’s jest 

*cause ~ 
WRONG 

A motorcycle cop pulled up beside a car 

irked on a country road in the wee small 

f the morning. 








* he yelled, “‘what business have you 
got to be out here at this time of night?” 
‘This isn’t business,’”’ came a voice from 
within, “it’s a pleasure!” 
CONFIDENCE 
Willie and Jack were two youngsters pugil- 


istically inclined. 


“Aw,” said Willie, “you’re afraid to fight; 
that’s all it is.” 
“Naw, I’m not,” protested Jack, ‘“‘but if I 


fight, my ma’ll find out and lick me.” 
‘“‘How’ll she find it out, eh?” 
“She'll see the doctor going to your house.” 


—The Furrow. 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Heir-Loom: 1, Heir; 2, Hair; 3, 
Lair; 4, Lain; 5, Loin; 6, Loon; 7, Loom. 


Hambone’s [Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bel} Syndicate, Inc.) 














a Pounds butterfat. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Onn 





BRED-TO 


_AW 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS at (918 Prices 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Carred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
F 
ae 


Ann 






in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying 
at 113 days. Customers profits $8.¢9 per 
hen. Winners in 40 Contests. 
1. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa. é 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
oa price Catalog free. 290-up egg strain Tanc. Leg. and 
eavy guia, 7c; Brown and Buff Leg., Park Rocks and 
Bade, 8c ; W. Wyan., B. Min. and Anc., 9¢ each. From 
_ 2 year old hens. 100% we delivery. wuscek + 
ers under ac c per chic . 
CHICKERIES, Stuarts Draft. Va.. Box B. 


Hollywood Leghorn Chicks 


from mountain-bred, winter-laying 
stock. Large type HOLLYWOOD 
STRAIN; June prices: $7-100; $65- 
1000. (3 to 6 week prices on request) 


HOLLYWOOD LEGHORN FARM. Box 24, Richfield.Pa. 


fnTucy Get your chicks 
CHICKS Cc. 0. D. hadoto pagi ying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
Write for catalog. 


[Kentucky Hatchery 352 West 4th St. Lexington, Ky. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HEN AND MALES now 


half X's. Thou- 
S Ss of eight-week-old pullets. Trapneat edigreed 
Sen stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners 2) 20 eas 
hetere Records to to pee ones. Catalog and special price 
n free 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 ‘Baion. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(ee 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO. 
Route !, Advance, 
RED POLL CATTLE, the meat and milk breed. | Home 
ot passe RL J iving produc- 
breed. 14 cows in herd orth average but- 
tertat remocd of 502.96 pounds. 45 cows in herd 
age annual records of 8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.564 
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AGENT SAY 1 OUGHTER 
JINE DE ONSURANCE; 
UH-HUH! DATS A STEP 
IN DE RIGHT DRECTION 
BUT MAH LAIGS 1S 

“Too SHAWT / 



















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss tell me don’ git funny wid no 
po-licemens, but law-me!!—I don’ nevuh 





eben feel funny wid no po-liceman!! 
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after year 


grain, 
meal, 
South. 


home. 


ence. 


14 pounds 





planted in the United States. 
ings’ Prolific is the corn to plant for 
delicious roasting ears, 
and for silage over 


that extra vield per 
al amount that builds farm profits. 


HASTINGS Ao4/ic CORN 
o JUNE PLANTING 


Holds higher 


records year 
other variety 
Hast- 


yield 


than any 


fine 
the entire 


It is the corn that keeps cotton, to- 
bacco and other 
Hastings’ Prolific 


cash crop money at 
gives you 
acre, the addition- 


Make your June corn planting with 
Hastings’ Prolific and note the differ- 
Let it help your farming 
Send your order fo Hastings’ Now! 


pay y. 


By Express or Freight, Not Prepaid: 


(peck), $1.15; 56 pounds 


(bushel), $4; 112 pounds (2 bush- 
els), $7.50. 
2 pounds, 50c.) 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA ‘%eSoulhs Seedsmer GEORGIA 


(Postpaid: Pound, 30c; 














‘WHERE T O BU Y BABY CHIX 


OS aaeEaeEaeeaeeEeaeaeaEeEeEeEOOSeS 





0. D. at lowest prices ever sold. 
Get your chicks before yee pay. 
accredited, guar 


c. 
every order. 
hatches. Blo 
Order from t 


ul teste 





ad 











anteed layer 


Sune 


Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks, B. Orps., Wh. 
Wyan., Wh ASA Oe On Anrrrion rt 
Jersey Giants, Lt. Brahmas ............ ee 
Wh. or Br. Leg., Anconas ani Hea Asstd 
Helpful Catalog. Write about 3 to 6 weeks | 
NORMAN HATCHERIES, BOX 





Quality highest, 
$1.00 down, balance Cc. 






pro- 


500 1000 


and largest 
00 

45 $4.60 $8.90 $25.00 $38.00 $75.00 
95 6.99 12.40 36.00 57.00 110.00 
30 4.40 7.90 22.00 35.00 68.00 
i s. All kinds ready now. 

100, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE 
RANGE FLOCKS 


BABY CHIC 





Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50 100 500 1.000 

S. C. White Leghorns $4. 7.00 $32 50 $65.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns .. = 7.00 65.00 
8. C. Rocks and Reds ...... 4.8 8.00 75.00 
White Wyandottes .......... -t 8.00 75.00 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons ...... 4.50 8.00 75.00 
Assorted Light Breeds ...... 3.50 6.00 50 55.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds ...... 4.00 8.00 32. 50 65.00 


safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 
s ad or write for circular. 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 14, Richfield, Pa. 


100% prepaid, 
1 





Southland Chicks 


SHIPPED C. 0. 100% Live DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED ; 
Barred Rocks ar nd Reds ..:0.; % 00 $5. % $10.00 $47.50 
White Leghorns .......cc+ee. & 3.00 5.50 10.00 47. 50 
yhi PVAUROULED: «0 cccesess 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 





r new CATALOG IS FREE 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Troutville, Va. 











USEFUL REWARDS GIVEN! 








Genuine 
Barlow 
Knife 







For $1.00 in Subscriptions 


An ideal, all around Pocket Knife of 
strong construction, having one large 
spear blade and one small pen blade— 


both Blue Glazed; Polished Steel Bol- 
ster and Lining; Length, closed 3% 
inches. 


This knife is made and guaranteed by 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
country and if you are not satisfied send 
it back and we will return your money. 


What could be fairer? 

OUR 0 —We will send you this 
Genuine Barlow Knife, 

free and postage paid, upon receipt of 

$1.00 for one 3 years subscription. Send 

your own new or renewal subscription or 

a subscription for a friend or neighbor. 








Swiss Weather Prophet 


Let this genuine 
Swiss Weather 
Prophet forecast 
the weather for 
you, 8 to 24 
hours in ad- 
vance. Every 
home _ should 
have one of 
these Prophets. 

Not a toy but a 
scient ifically 
constructed in- 





strument on 
which you can 
depend. 


Yours—Without Cost 


In just a few minutes of your spare time 
you can get this Weather Prophet abso- 
lutely FREE! All you have to do is show 
your copy of this paper to a friend or 
neighbor and secure only one subscription. 

— will send you this 


OUR OFF Genuine Swiss Weather 


Prophet upon receipt of $1.00 for one 3 year 
subscription to this paper. 











Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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wid FORD TRUCK 


you ean save on every hauling-task 




































































MANY farmers profitably use Ford trucks 
to extend their marketing range. You learn 
by radio, telephone, or from the daily re- 
ports, when and where to sell your products 
to best advantage. The nearest market is 
not always the best market. Often a few 
additional miles mean higher prices. 

The Ford truck brings this favorable 
market within easy reach. Because of its 
low first cost, long life, and operating econ- 
omy, it will cover the extra distance at a 
minimum cost per mile. The 40-horse- 
power engine and 4-speed transmission give 
it abundant power to haul capacity loads, 
and the speed to cover distances quickly. 
You will find that these added miles to an 
advantageous market will repay you with 
extra profits. 

With its spiral-bevel-gear rear axle, 
of three-quarter floating design, its 
sturdy frame with five strong cross- 


re 











members, its heavy front axle and spring, 
its medium-speed engine, and its torque- 
tube drive, which relieves rear springs of 
abnormal strains, the Ford truck will give 
long and faithful service for many thou- 
sands of miles. 

The Ford 11%-ton truck chassis is avail- 
able with either 13114-inch or 157-inch 
wheelbase. It can be equipped with stake- 
sides or cattle-racks, for use on the standard 
platform body. There is a choice of open 
or closed cabs, single or dual rear wheels, 
and high or low rear-axle gear-ratios. 

In addition to meeting practically every 
hauling requirement of the farm — either 
on the open road or in the field, the Ford 
truck is also a readily available source of 
stationary power. This added value comes 
through the new power take-off which, 
for a small additional cost, can be 
fitted directly on the transmission. 


user 























eS ; 


It is highly useful and economical for drive 
ing orchard sprayers, feed grinders, wate) 
pumps, corn shellers, buzz saws, etc. 

See your Ford dealer. You may purchat 
a Ford truck on convenient economic 
terms through the Authorized Ford Finam 
Plans of the Universal Credit Compamy 





Saving in operating costs 
pays for new trucks 


The Farmers Cooperative Creamery, of | 
Sioux Center, Iowa, traded in 13 old trucks _ 
for 13 new Ford 114-ton trucks, in Febru- 

ary, 1930. They write that during the first 7 
year, the saving in operating expense paid © 
the difference in cost of the new Fords, © 
paid the operating costs of these trucks; © 
and left money to spare. This excellent ~ 
record is but one example of the definite © 
economy Ford trucks offer. Other opera — 
tors, everywhere, are receiving equal value 7 











